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SMITH- 

CORONA 


office electric with % 5 o luxury features for *250 ( the price of a manual) 


for the professional buyer, u It makes 
12 carbons, more than most typewrit- 
ers. The Smith-Corona 250 also offers 
more bonuses than typewriters costing 
twice as much . . a unique half-space 
key for spacing in corrections, elec- 
tric back space and 5 electric repeat 
actions — space bar, cross-out key, 
hyphen, underline and dot. □ The com- 
pact typewriter is the beginning of a 


This is the new Smith-Corona 250. 

It's quite a typewriter. It may very well 
change your ideas about office type- 
writers. It's a full-featured office elec- 
tric priced like a manual — about half 
the price of conventional electrics. 

How can it be priced so low? Engi- 
neered compactness ... a new idea in 
office typewriters. Naturally, it has the 
same full-size keyboard and carriage 
(electric, of course) 
used to. □ The new TzW is aeslgnea 

Typewriters ■ Calculators • Photocopiers * Addin* Machines . Cash RcRistcrs • Data Processing System: 


Telecommunications Systems* Oflice Supplies 
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The more profits, the more jobs 



Wool fibers being prepared 
on Warner & Swasey 
SERVO-DRAFTER Automatic 
Levelling Draw Frame prior 
to twisting into yarn , 


More than 1,2 50,000 additional people want jobs every year. 
In manufacturing, $20,000 investment is needed to tool up for 
each new job. That $20,000 cannot be raised out of depre- 
ciation allowances— it has to come out of profits after taxes. 

Depreciation allowances only provide part of what is 
needed to keep tools modern for present workers. So to tool 
up for every neiv worker and his job, companies must 
make more profit— $20,000 more for every new worker you 
want a company to employ. 

Yes, profits make jobs, and more profits are necessary for 
the more jobs America must supply. 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
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If Taxes Are Cut— the Chances of a Boom 

Will tax cuts, it voted by Congress, lead to fuller employ- 
ment, sustained boom? Here are view s of some top economists 
—page 32 . . . Also: Bright and dark spots in the profit picture, 
page 38 . . . Upturn in business— how strong? Page 36. 
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FREE TO 
COMPANY 
OFFICIALS 
LOOKING FOR 
ANEW 
PLANT SITE 


Interview With West German Chancellor Adenauer 

Just how- does West Germany feel about De Gaulle’s moves 
to block Britain out of Europe? Germany’s Adenauer gives his 
appraisal, in this exclusive interview : page 31. 

If It’s Rockefeller vs. Kennedy in 1964 — 

More and more, it’s being taken for granted that the ’64 race 
will he between Kennedy and Rockefeller. Here’s how the 
political pros sec that race shaping up now —page 56. 

A New "Sea of Trouble" in Southeast Asia 

What’s involved in the latest efforts by Indonesia’s Sukarno 
to upset the balance of power in Southeast Asia: page 46. 

"Seaports" for Oklahoma 

llci c is the story ol what one Senator— Kerr ol Oklahoma— 
was able to do for his State, with federal billions— page Ofi. 

Cover Articles: Why Soviets Are Rushing a Military Build- 
up in Cuba, page 42 . . . Interview: The True Story of Black 
Africa and Its Future, page 72 . . . The Cut in Tax Deductions 
—What New Plan Woidd Mean, page 33. 

(For detailed table of contents, see page 4) 
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HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 

U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 

Circulation Department, 435 Parker Ave., Dayfon 1, Ohio 

Please enter my subscription to “U. S. News & World Report” 
for one year. (Continental U. S., Canada and Mexico, $7; other 
countries, $9. By air only, Alaska and Hawaii, $10; Europe, $15. 
Rates by air to other areas upon request.) 

□ Remittance enclosed. □ Bill me. 
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WE WILL PREPARE FOR YOU A 

CONFIDENTIAL SURVEY 

OF SELECTED LOCATIONS 
FOR YOUR NEW PLANT IN 

NEW YORK STATE 


O 


*1 TABLE OF CONTENTS 

SUBJECT PAGES 

Introduction 1 

Growth Trends 2-3 

Climate 4-6 

Public Utilities 7-22 

Financial 23 

Government Services 24-44 

Taxes 

Protective Services 
Water Supply & Sewerage 

Community Facilities 45-73 

Housing 

Education 

Recreation & Culture 

Industrial History 74-79 

Labor 80-92 

Natural Resources 93-94 

Transportation & Markets . . 95-104 
Sites 105-133 


TAILOR-MADE. This confidential re- 
port is not taken off the shelf. It will 
be prepared specifically for you, based 
on the requirements for your new plant 
as you give them to us. Send these re- 
quirements on your business letterhead 
to Commissioner Keith S. McHugh, 
N.Y. State Dept, of Commerce, Room 
316 K, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 

<s tygUt- 

Keith S. McHugh, Commissioner 
New York State Department of Commerce 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, Feb. 11, 1963 
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Fleet Buyers: 

Here are *7 
reasons why 
Fords give 
you more for 
the money 

1 Biggest Choice! There’s a Ford to fit every fleet need. Ford offers a total of 51 models, including sedans, hardtops and wagons. 

Choose from full-size Super Torque Fords, middleweight Fairlanes, compact Falcons, and for special prestige, the fabulous Xhunderbnd. 




2. Thunderbird Styling! Thunderbird styling 
is yours throughout the entire Ford line — plus 
Thunderbird’s style of engineering! This year, 
the ’63 Ford has the look, the power, even the 
feel of the Thunderbird. This trend-setting styl- 
ing pays off in added company prestige and 
increased employee morale. 



5. Twice-a-Year or 6,000-MHe Service ! One 

Btop twice a year or every 6,000 miles will 
normally take care of everything! All of the 
’63 Fords (except Falcon Station Bus and 
Club Wagons) go 36,000 miles between major 
chassis lubrications and 6,000 miles between 
minor lubes. 



3. More Savings! Ford’s traditionally low 
purchase price is just the beginning of your 
savings — because you keep on saving with 
twicc-a-year or 6,000-mile service intervals and 
less maintenance. For the biggest money savings 
of all, see the ’63 Falcon, America’s all-time 
economy champ. 



6. Improved Quality! A $100 million Quality 
Assurance Program has enabled Ford to extend 
the warranty on these cars to cover the first 
24,000 miles or 24 months of ownership*, proof 
that Fords are built to stand up under thousands 
of extra miles of the toughest kind of wcar-and- 
tear driving! 



4. New Durability! The ’63 Fords arc rugged — 
they’re the best built Fords in history! There’s 
greater strength and durability, thanks to top- 
quality construction throughout. Hoods, doors 
and dock lids fit to more rattle-free tolerances 
. . . even carpets are tougher, longer lasting! 
And, mufflers are fully aluminized for long life. 



7. Better Trade-in Value! It stands to reason 
that these Fords, engineered to deliver so much 
rugged dependability, will still have plenty of 
life left in them when it comes time to trade. 
This means that you can expect a higher resale 
value than ever before . . . another saving grace 
from Ford! 


For further details, see your Ford Dealer or write: Fleet Sales Manager, 
Ford Motor Company, 2750 W. Fort Street, Detroit 16, Michigan. 


*Ford Motor Company warrants to its dealers, and its dealers, in turn, warrant to owners as follows: That 
for 24 months or for 24,000 miles (6 months or 6,000 miles on 427-cu. in. high-performance V-8 engines 
and related power train components), whichever comes first, free replacement, including related labor, 
will be made by dealers of any part with a defect in workmanship or materials. Tires arc not covered 
by the warranty; appropriate adjustments will be made by tire companies. Owners will remain responsible 
for normal maintenance services, routine replacement of parts, such as filters, spark plugs, ignition points, 
wiper blades, brake or clutch linings, and normal deterioration of soft t MOTOR COMPANY 

trim and appearance items. r uuu o ur 
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It must be 
Amphora 

AMPHORA, the cool, calm tobacco front 
Holland that soothes the spirit and re- 
laxes the mind. AMPHORA, fragrant 
and rich, slow-burning to the bottom of 
the bowl mild, full-bodied Cavendish at 
its best. AMPHORA, the fight tobaero 
for the young: man who takes up a pipe, 
and for the veteran who seldom sets one 
down. This pipeful and the next, it nmst 
be AMI'HORA. America's biggest -sell- 
ing Dutch tobacco ... sOV/ nuhj /,(ir . 







A product of 

DOUWE EGBERTS ROYAL FACTORIES 
Utrecht, Holland 
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Who cares about Profits? 


— —— — \ 

'gfljtar The investor ? 

His concern is obvious. Only hope of 
reward entices his dollars from safe, 

J % but unproductive, hiding places. 

r ‘ ' V 

The professor ? 

JmmBU Endowments and gifts produce a sub- 
standal share of the income support- 
ing higher education. Dwindling prof- 
W its tighten budgets on the campus. 

1 ^ . . J 

itg The government employee? 

Government services come chiefly 
j WJfm from taxes on profits of corporations 

^IwfilPl and earnings of individuals. As profits 
RMwIISn ^ own ^ tax revenues feel the pinch. 

z 

c ^ 

<| The consumer? 

Jmk Jf Only profitable businesses can do the 

research and dcvelopmcn t work which 
NSBE7 bring new products, lower prices, and 

ll /C better things for better living to the 

■ 1 # % 

J k w consumer. j 

\ y 

r ~ ^ 

% 4 The union leader? 

His const i tucnts benefit when busi- 
* | ness is profitable. There can be no col- 

^ lective bargaining with bankruptcy. 

, 1 ' ' J 

r ^ 

HI SI The plant worker? 

JmJnr The sccurit >’ present job and 

/ his opportunities for advancement dc- 

SF Fm pend on the profits that stimulate cm- 

|\ ) wj ployment and expansion. 

1 — ' 

^|jjj| f The newspaperman? 

*0U * M' His personal welfare depends substan- 

tially on the profitability of his paper 
— ask any man who works on a heavy 

1 loser. 

L — — z 

S- — . .. > 

%%, T he family ? 

ISlJL The security of the employment of 

III Bill its wa S c earners depends on the prof- 

TFliy itability of the businesses they work 

l f ° r ' . .. J 

h 

The mayor? 

^ He knows that civic development can 
be realized effectively only when local 
business is operating profitably. 

v _ > 

The baby? ^ 

Will its future be bright or dismal? 
Rising population demands vigorous 
economic growth, which in a free so- 
cicty can be powered only by profit 
incentives. 

1 — — ^ 


Who cares? All of us. Whether we recognize it 
or not, we arc all affected, seriously and personally, 
by the profitability of our business enterprises. In- 
deed, only irresponsibility or indifference could char- 
acterize those who don’t care. For quest of profit is 
the essence of national growth and national survival 
and an inseparable characteristic of the free society. 


Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 



THOSE WHO CARE enough to explore further may obtain, with- 
out charge, a new 32-pagc booklet on profits which has won an en- 
thusiastic reception among readers. The coupon below will bring a 
copy to your door. Address Department P-B, The Du Pont Co., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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NAME 
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CITY 

STATE 

OCCUPATION 
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AS U.S. FORCES ENTER THE MISSILE AGE- 


The l T . S. armed forces as they will 
look five years from now were sketched 
for Congress bv Seeretarv of Defense 
Hubert S. Mc\ amara on fanuurv .'JO. 

Predicted, lor 1068: 

Army. It will have 10 divisions 
as now, but will be completely reor- 
ganized into six infantry, five mechan- 
ized, three armored and two airborne 
divisions. A radically new air-assault 
division is a possibility, as is a big 
Army air force. Modern equipment 
will be stockpiled for six additional 
divisions in ease of a hurried Hesrrve 
call-up. 

Navy. Today's S3fi-ship fleet will 
shrink somewhat. \o “crash’ building 
program is foreseen. I here will be one 
new carrier every other year. The 
building of nuclear-driven ships will 
be held lo a crawl. There arc to be 
fewer destroyers in the' new \avv. 
more guided-missile frigates. \av\. oj 
all services, will change the least. 

Air Force. Big strategic bombers 
will be eul back by 50 per cent, to a 
force of 000 B-52 and B-58 bombers. 

I bore w ill be less emphasis on air 
power generally, except where it is 
needed to help support ground troops 
in battle. 

Missi/e force. This gets the main 
emphasis, with the Air Force and 
Navy controlling at least 1.800 inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. Included 
will be 050 solid-fueled Minute 'men in 
hardc ?ned silos and fiofi Polaris missiles 
aboard 41 submarines. Also coming: 
a new medium-range missile to be fired 
from moving trucks, and a new ad- 



Orpi ill Defrnsc Photo 


A MINUTEMAN IS LAUNCHED 
To stand guard: 950 more 

vauced 1CBM. details of which are 
secret. 

The chief danger. “Our principal 
concern in the* years ahead must be the 
dangers of an ICBM or submarine- 
launched missile attack.” Mr. McNa- 
mara said, “and the main thrust of our 
efforts should be redirected lo meet 
these rising threats. 

“Although tin* Soviet l nion mav now 
have, or soon achieve, the capability 
to place in orbit bomb-carrying satel- 
lites. thi ■re does not appear to he any 


logical reason for them to do so. since 
there are much more efficient ways of 
delivering nuclear warheads. But \vc 
cannot ignore the possibility of that 
kind of threat arising in the future.” 


WILL HOFFA'S UNION 
BE PUT OUT OF BUSINESS? 

WASH l\CTOX — Teamster boss 
James K. Holla came to Washington 
February ] to tell the House Labor 
Committee his troubles. 

The l canasters Union no longer 
can find insurance firms that arc willing 
to bond its officials, Mr. Ilofla said. 
And. under the Landrum-Griffin Act. 
the union can’t operate unless its offi- 
cials are bonded. 

If the situation doesn t change soon. 
Mr. Holla said. "There will be no 
strike benefits. T here will be no bills 
paid. . . This is just the latest attempt 
to put the Teamsters out of business.” 

Mr. Holla accused Attorney General 
Hubert F. Kennedy and other officials 
of putting pressure on insurance firms. 
But the labor leader conceded he had 
no personal knowledge” of any Gov- 
ernment official approaching any bond- 
ing company. 

Government officials, including the 
Attorney General, have maintained 
that the Teamsters’ difficulties had 
nothing to do with official “pressures.” 
Instead, one official told Congress, the 
trouble may stem from the fact that 
“a number of Teamster officials have 
had difficulties with the law.” 

(Front Pane continued on page 8) 


ON THE WAY: LOWER MEAT PRICES 


CHICAGO — House ‘wives apparent- 
ly can look forward to lower prices 
for beefsteaks and roasts at the meat 
counter. 

For farmers, prices alreadv have 
dropped. The price of choice hit steers, 
at the end of January, had fallen a 
full 85 from the three -year high of $32 
a hundredweight in November. 

Marketing experts say the price de- 
cline is likely to continue into the 
spring. According to the Agriculture 
Department, farmers have 12 per cent 
more' cattle fattening in their feed lots 
than they had a year ago. 

A recent spot cheek of meal prices in 


supermarkets showed some good buys 
m week-end "specials.’* 

Jn Chicago, one big grocery chain 
offered round steak reduced from 95 
cents to 1 9 cents a pound, sirloin steak 
from $1.09 to 89 cents, and porterhouse 
steak from $1.39 to 98 cents. 

Says an official of the chain; "If the 
predictions are right, not only the cat- 
tle- market, but the hog market is go- 
ing to be somewhat softer. At the same 
time, were heading into the usual big 
spring supply of broilers and frying 
c hickens. I lie outlook is for lower 
prices on most kinds of meal at the 
grocery store.” 



More for your money soon 
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“We’re not getting enough 
reorders from our 
out-of-town customers” 

Solution: Use Long Distance to 
make more frequent sales contacts! 

Every salesman would like to visit his out-of-town 
accounts more often. And many are doing it— 
by using Long Distance phone calls as a supple- 
ment to selling in the field. 

Timed to fit customers' buying cycles, Long 
Distance can help you cover your market more 
thoroughly, produce extra business and stay ahead 
of competition— at minimum sales cost. 

Many business problems are really communi- 
cations problems. And they can be solved by 
effective use of Bell System services: voice . . . 
written ... or data. 

Talk with one of our Communications Consult- 
ants. Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Solve business problems with communications 
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U. S. ATOMIC TESTS: 

OFF, THEN ON AGAIN 

WASH ISCTON - A sequence of 
events affecting t\ S. nuclear tests: 

On January 2f>, President Kenned v 
ordered suspension ol underground 
Usts in Nevada, in the hope that this 
would facilitate test-ban negotiations 
with Russia. 

On January 31, the Soviets abruptly 
ended tilt' negotiations in New York. 
1 hey are to be resumed at the 13 
nation disarmament conference in Ge- 
neva on February 12. 

On February I, Mr. Kennedy or- 
dered preparations for new tests. 


KENNEDY'S '63 PLAN 
FOR THE FARMERS 

\VASlIIXC.TOX-T\u' annual <]<■- 
bate over what to do about the farm 
problem w as touched ofl on January 31 
when the White Mouse sent a farm 
message to Congress. 

President Kennedy and his Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Orville L. Freeman, 
retreated from last years requested 
program of compulsory controls for 
dairy farms and farms producing corn 
and other grains fed to livestock. 

I lie Administration asked continu- 
ation ol the voluntary-control plan now 
in effect for corn and the other iced 
grains and also suggested a voluntary 
control plan for dairy farms. Under 
both plans, farmers would be paid for 
cutting back production. 

For cotton, the President recoin 
mended a plan to lower prices and 
thus give relief to U. S. textile mills. 
Domestic mills have been paying about 
8 cents a pound more for cotton than 
foreign mills, because sales of U. S. 
surplus cotton have been subsidized at 
a lower price in world markets. 

Mr. Kennedy urged farmers to vote 
lor a plan of tight controls over wheat, 
passed by Congress last year. In a ref- 
erendum to be held this spring, tyvo 
thirds of the yvheat farmers voting must 
approve the plan to put it into effect. 


WHERE COLLEGE STUDENTS 
WIELD A LOT OF POWER 

U AS///N C7 ON— “One of the great- 
est challenges in Latin America today,” 
according to a report to Congress issued 
February t, is hoyv to bring the uni- 
versities under control. 

Some Latin-American universities 


amount to "extraterritorial areas be- 
yond control of government.*’ In others, 
suidents “select and dismiss the uni- 
v r-rsity rector and individual profes- 
sors. Some universities harbor "a small 
number of lifetime* students whose 
( iief interest is apparently subversion 
a k 1 agitation.” 

these are the findings of Repre- 
sentative Martha W. Griffiths ( Dem. l, 
o Michigan, who visited Central 
America and Mexico for the Sub- 
committee on Inter-American Kconomic 
Relationships. 

hi Panama, Representative Griffiths 
h und, the students claim extratem- 
ti nality and immunity from Govern- 
ment intervention, and this claim is 
a spected by the National Govern- 
ment. In Guatemala Gity, yvhen stu- 
dents daubed paint on monuments, 
tic Government merely posted "too 
scbtlc signs stating: " I his is an exam- 
ple ol university culture.’* 

In K1 Salvador, a Government ac- 
tually has been overthrow’ll by demon- 
st ating “university” students. 


THE OUTLOOK NOW 
FOR ASIAN FLU 

WASHINGTON - Asian flu has 
proved less menacing than predicted 
so far tli is winter. 

Last autumn, a “harsh” year was an- 
ticipated hv most experts. Now', they 
say this: 

Asian-f!u outbreaks first appeared in 
mid-January— a full month behind the 
anticipated schedule. By the end of 
January, the flu had appeared sporadi- 
cally in North Carolina communities, 
around Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
Kansas City, Kans., and in portions of 
Virginia. 

From this pattern, experts infer that 
Asian flu may not be as widespread 
this vear as was expected. However, 
they say, a characteristic of this disease 
is that it strikes quickly, especially in 
institutions. 

The flu may strike 20 to 30 per cent 
of those in a school or in an office 
within a few days. 

Advice from the experts: While it 


MORE PAY FOR MILITARY? WHO WOULD GET WHAT 


The pay raises that would go to officers and men of the U. S. armed 
forces , with typical years of service , under the plan just submitted to 
Congress by the Kennedy Administration: 




PRESENT 

PROPOSED 

RANK 

SERVICE 

MONTHLY PAY 

MONTHLY PAY 

Recruit 

0 to 3 years 

$78 lo $105 

$85 to $110 

Privote 

0 to 4 years 

$85.80 to $108 

$95 to $120 

Private First Class 

0 to 8 years 

$99.37 to $141 

$115 to $165 

Corporal 

0 to 14 years 

$122.30 lo $190 

$160 to $210 

Sergeant 

3 to 20 years 

$180 lo $240 

$220 to $280 

Staff Sgt. 

6 to 22 years 

$235 to $290 

$270 to $330 

Sgt. First Class 

12 to 26 years 

$300 lo $350 

$335 to $400 

Master Sgt. 

12 to 26 years 

$330 to $380 

$385 to $450 

Sgt. Major 

14 to 26 years 

$400 to $440 

$455 to $510 

2nd Lieut. 

0 to 12 years 

$222.30 to $365 

$250 to $410 

1st Lieut. 

2 to 14 years 

$291 to $435 

$345 to $510 

Coptain 

4 to 22 years 

$415 to $535 

$490 to $630 

Major 

12 to 26 years 

$550 to $630 

$635 to $725 

Lieut. Col. 

18 to 30 years 

$720 lo $775 

$805 to $870 

Colonel 

18 to 30 plus 

$840 to $985 

$925 to $1,085 

Brig. Gen. 

22 to 30 plus 

$1,175 

$1,235 

Maj. Gen. 

22 to 30 plus 

$1,350 

$1,420 

Lieut. Gen. 

26 to 30 plus 

$1,500 

$1,575 

General 

over 30 years 

$1,700 

$1,785 

Chief of Staff 

over 30 years 

$1,875 

$1,970 


NOTE: Pay scales above do not include "extras/' such as 
medical care, and allowances for housing , overseas service, etc. 
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is rather late now to be vaccinated 
against flu, the elderly and the chron- 
ically ill still would be well advised 
to take flu shots, on the chance that 
their communities may be hit late in 
the season. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY: WHAT 
THE RECORD SHOWS 

CHICAGO — If you've been wonder- 
ing whether driving is getting more 
hazardous than it used to be— 

There were 91 million drivers in the 
U. S. last year, up 2 per cent from the 
year before. - 

There were 79 million vehicles on 
the road, up 4 per cent. 

There were 767 billion miles trav- 
eled, also a 4 per cent increase. 

But there were 41,000 people killed 
in traffic accidents— up 8 per cent from 
the year before. National Safety Coun- 
cil records showed. It was the first time 
highway deaths have exceeded 40,000 
in a single year. The previous high 
was 39,969 deaths back in 1941. 

Injured in highway accidents last 
year were 1.5 million Americans— more 
than the total casualties suffered in any 
war in U. S. history. 


ONCE AGAIN, WEAPONS 
"MADE IN JAPAN" 

TOKYO— Thirteen years after set- 
ting up its own “self-defense” Army, 
Japan has ordered mass production of 
its own weapons. 

American-made carbines, rifles and 
machine guns are to be replaced by 
1964 with Japanese-designed weapons. 

Among models that are claimed to 
be superior to their U. S. counterparts: 
the model-64 rifle, a bipod-equipped, 
rapid-fire weapon designed by Japan's 
Technological Research Institute, and 
the model-62 machine gun, equipped 
with either bipod or tripod. 

American officials are reported to be 
interested in the new weapons which 
are described as not only efficient, but 
easily handled by physically smaller 
Asians who have trouble with “Cau- 
casian size” weapons. 

In a related move, the first Japanese- 
designed ground-to-air missile will be 
test-launched next March on Nii-jima, 
an island 80 miles south of Tokyo. If 
tests meet expectations, the missile 
also will be mass-produced. 

Does all this mean a break with U. S. 
forces and manufacturers? No. Japan's 
weapon designers have been instructed 
to follow the U. S. defense concept by 
emphasizing: 

• Rocketry over artillery. 

• Sonar and other undersea-detec- 
tion devices. 

• Missiles. 
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a stay in ITALY offers you: 

CITIES FULL OF ART TREASURES • SUNLIT 
SHORE RESORTS • PICTURESQUE LAKES • 
COLORFUL BEACHES • MAJESTIC SNOW 
CAPPED ALPS • RESPLENDENT VALLEYS • 

• SEASONAL SPORTS • 

ENRICHED BY FOLKLORE • CULTURAL EVENTS • A GAY 
SOCIAL LIFE • TEMPTING FOOD AND WINES • AND FOR 
DISCRIMINATING FEMININE TASTE: THE WORLD FAMOUS 
ITALIAN FASHION AND PRECIOUS HANDICRAFTS • 




Information: 

ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE (E.N.l.T.) 

NEW YORK: 626 Fifth Avenue. 

CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Avenue. 

NEW ORLEANS: 338 International Trade Mart, Camp Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO: St. Francis Hotel, Post Street. 

and all Travel Agents 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPO 
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MARCH OF THE 


A CURB ON SPENDING 
FOR OVERSEAS JUNKETS 

W.4S///\C7’O.Y Regulations gov- 
erning ouTsras trips by committees 
and individual members of tin* House 
ni Representatives have been tight- 
ened. 

Spec-Mil* authorization for official trips 
abroad and use of counterpart funds— 
U.S. c redits m foreign currency --to 
pay e\p(’nses now is limited to four 
committers: foreign Affairs. Alined 

Ser\ ic es. Government Operations, and 
Seienee and Astronautics. Members of 
oilier eomniitlees must have special 
permission of the Mouse lor foreign 
travel at taxpayers’ expense. Legisla- 
tors on authorized trips must make a 
detailed accounting of monev spent. 

Designed to coma t abuses, the curbs 
were recommended b\ the Knles ( 0111 - 
jnittee and approved b\ the Mouse on 
|anuarv o 1 . 


THE REASON FOR 
INDIA'S "GOLD RUSH" 

MAY 1)I-:IJII-[\ayW m Frbiuaiv. 
handicraft-jewelry bazaars m India s 
cities were as jammed as bargain 
basements in t . S. department stores. 

Ihe reason: New laws hnbidding 
private holdings of gold except as iew * 
elrv were to he- effective l ebruarv Kb 
Some Indian women were turning their 
gold hoards into jewelry. Others were 
buying up all available 21 -carat gold 


Rians tor a sharp slash in late- 
hour rates on station-lo-station long 
distance calls were disclosed on Jan- 
uary 29 by the Hell System tele- 
phone companies. 

I'nder a schedule effec tive about 
April I . the highest rale lor a tlnee- 
miniite. station-lo-station call with- 
in the continental U. S. will lie SI — 
il the call is plaeed between 9 pan. 
and 1:30 a. ill. 

Some examples of savings: An 
alter 9” call— when tin- caller is 
willing to talk to anyone who an- 
swers the phone— between Wash- 
ington, I). (A, and Los Angeles or 
Seattle will cost $1 instead of $1.75 


jrwelrv because only 14-carat can be 
sold after the deadline. 

The new laws are part of the Gov- 
ernment's effort to curb smuggling and 
speculation ol gold. 


WHEN TWO AIRPLANES 
COLLIDED OVER TURKEY- 

ANKARA Flaming w reckage rained 
on Ankara's business district when a 
Viscount airliner and a Turkish mili- 
tarv transport plane collided in the air 
mi February I. At least HO persons 
were killed, scores injured. Many of 
the casualties were on the ground. 1 wo 
large buildings were set afire. 


j WARNING FROM WIRTZ 
| ON LABOR DISPUTES 

; CHICAGO- A warning from Secrr- 
■ tarv of Labor W. W illard W irt/ in a 
speech lien* on February l : 

The public s mood is such that one 
inure major strike crisis will result in a 
nationwide demand lot compulsory ar- 
bitration ol labor disputes that threaten 
the national interest. 

The Cabinet member expressed bis 
.mu opposition to such action. Hut. he 
said: "Neither the traditional collec- 
tive-bargaining procedures nor the 
present labor-dispute laws are working 
to the* public's satisfaction, at least so 
far as major labor controversies are 
concerned.” 


for tf ic first three minutes: between 
New York and Dallas. 90 cents in- 
stead ol $1.-10; between Boston and 
Miami. SO cents instead ol $1.30. 

To make up some of the lost rev- 
i*i me. the telephone companies plan to 
boost rates on person-to-person calls 
of up to S00 miles by 5 or 10 cents. 

The rate changes must be lor- 
mally approved by the federal 
Communications Commission. Ap- 
proval was considered certain, be- 
cause* the FCCJ had asked the com- 
panies to adopt the “alter 9 cut- 
rate plan. 

Lstimaleci net annual saving to 
tlie public: about 30 million dollars. 



Wide World Phnln 


Chicago School Chief Willis 

EDUCATOR WITH 2 JOBS 

The nation’s second-highesl-paid 
public official— C ’hicago school super- 
intendent Benjamin C. Willis— drew 
both praise and criticism in late Janu- 
ary. 

Announcement that double shifts in 
Chicago schools had been ended lor 
the first time in 100 years brought him 
praise from regional Parent-Teacher 
Associations. But the same groups 
sharply criticized Mr. Willis for “moon- 
lighting. 

Mr. Willis also was under fire from 
the < hicago Teachers Union for ac- 
cepting a second job. 

The Hl-\ ear-old school administrator 
draws $ IS, 500 a year as chief of Chica- 
go public schools, and $32,000 to di- 
rect a special survey of Massachusetts 
schools. Me devotes week-ends and v a- 
cation time to his Massachusetts job. 
The combined salaries rank him higher 
on the pay scale than all public officials 
except President Kennedy. 

Mr Willis lias run Chicago’s schools 
ncarlv 10 years. In that time, the num- 
ber ol students per classroom lias been 
cut I mm an av erage oi 39 to 32.5. 


"LIBERALS" LOSE ON 
FILIBUSTER VOTE 

WASIUSGTOS - Senate "liberals” 
suffered a setback in their fight to make 
it easier this year to end filibusters. 

'fliis came on January 31 when the 
Senate decided, 53 to 42, to pigeonhole 
j a proposal that would have opened the 
way for action to cut off debate by 
majority vote rather than the two-thirds 
vote now required. Southern Demo- 
crats and a number of Westerners 
who traditionally support them 
teamed up against the "liberal” bloc. 

(Man h of Sews continued on p. 12) 


SOON: COAST-TO-COAST PHONE CALL FOR $1 
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Why does the Volkswagen have 4 forward speeds? 


The VW has 4 forward speeds because 
3 wouldn't be enough and 5 would be one 
too many. 

The 4 forward speeds let you get the 
most out of the engine without straining it. 
And without swallowing up a lot of gas. 
1st gear gets you off to a running start. 
And 4th gear is actually overdrive; it 


when you're on the highway. 

Just to make it easy, all 4 gears are 
synchromesh. You can shift up, down and 
sideways without crunching. 

But maybe more than anything else, 
shifting helps relieve the boredom. 

As one VW owner said, "You feel you 
have something to do with driving again." 


lets the engine relax (and live Innnpr) qkuv ’ a ieusi you re nor 
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national sport. 

Lots of people are paying fancy prices for 
4-speed sfick shifts, just to get in on the fun. 

On the VW, one of the world’s smooth- 
est transmissions is standard equipment. 

' .. So even if you don’t fall in 

y l°ve with the idea at first, at 
least you re not paying extra 
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Get 38.4% 
More for 
Your Money! 



(CONTINUED) 


HOW PENTAGON WANTS 
TO CHANGE THE ROTC 



CURRENT ANNUAL RATE 

Paid Quarterly on Insured Savings 

At 1NYKSTOKS SAN IV, S an*! 
LOAN ASSOCIATION your >awnt£* 
ram a whopping t.H r /t paul nr mm 
[..iiindnl quarterly actually W .V '• 
mine than is pair! hy hank- on simi- 
larly insured saxinjrs account- 
truly a lii^h yield inMirnl imr-tim-iil 
.. ;l nil tin- u-turn "I your principal 
is insured fully iii-nrcd up t** 
S10,(HK) hy an afirmy r.f the t s . 

( Mivrmmmt. 

IN VKSTOKS i- a w holly <»w n»**l 
subsidiary of San hii|-rri.il 

(Corporation (lasted on tin* _N'ew 
York Stuck Kxrlianjn* » one ul llu* 
\\Y-tN in u-t miccc-IuI financ ial m-li- 
lotions, with a— U- in <d «>■»<’ 

half hillmii dollar-. 


WASH /.YC»7 f J\ The Pentagon 
n i\\ proposes these changes hi lift' 
i;, serve* Ollicrrs Training Corps pm- 

g .Hi i : 

• Keplaccment ol tin* present loin- j 
\ Mi lurrc; program in colleges by an 

t - i t l i \ r two-year program leading to 
\ i m\ Krsci \ t* i-niumissions. i 

• Military scholarships lor some j 
pomising students ol engineering and j 
s u-rnr who agree to accept commis- J 
m.uin and sum* lour yt‘ars. 

• An ii Kinase in >m tlu* nmcnl S2i 

. 1 1 u )i 1 1 1 1 in payments to advanced 

IK )T( ' students. 

• Abandonment ol tin* junior UOTC 
in about SOO public* and pi n ate Ids'll 
-r bools. These units would be enn- 

t j trd to a "national-defense cadet 
, •( i, ps. The Army would continue to 
upport IU)TC programs in bona fide 
■ii i\ ate military schools. 


CRIME RISE BLAMED 
ON MAIL-ORDER GUNS 

WASIIIACTOA' Cron i testimony 
Indore a Senate subeoinmittee on ju- 
venile delinquency : 

• "\ irtn.illv imeontrollalde inter- 
state traffic in mail-order firearms is 
contributing to a rise in juvenile crime. 

• “Tens ol thousands” oi conceal- 
tl l,le weapons, bought by mail, are in 
tin* bands of “juvenile delinquents, ex- 


convicts, aliens, narcotic addicts, men- 
tally ill persons and adult criminals. 

The testimony came Ivnm Los An- 
geles polieemtMi. 1 hat city is a center 
of the mail-order gun business. 


DEFORMED BIRTHS— 

REPORT FROM CANADA 

OTTAWA -I' sc ol the drug thal- 
idomide hy pregnant women has 
caused 11 dciormed births in Canada, 
according to a report by the Ministry 
of Health to a special House of Com- 
mons committee. The report covered 
cases investigated up to January 29. 
Seventy other eases of deformities in 
babies arc* under study . 


AS ATOMIC POWER IS 
HARNESSED FOR PEACE 

WASH IXGTOS - -The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission reported that it is 
ready to prove the value of nuclear ex- 
plosives as tools lor peacetime piogiess. 

(her the next four years, the AEC 
plans eight explosions- -some in the 
megaton range --to demonstrate that 
it is practical* sale* and cheap to dig 
canals nr harbors or blast mineral 
wealth Irom the earth with nuclear 
devices. One project calls lor a gigantic 
ditch— nearly half a mile long. TOO feet 
wide and 125 feet deep-in the Ne- 
vada desert. The plans were outlined 
in an AEC’ report to Congress. 


WHEN COLOR LINES WERE ERASED . . . 



Integrated audience pays tribute to Negro singer at concert in Mississipp, 


JnwMnr- will trail *h*r ymir hind- | 
[min aitv vs lien* in tin* world lire of 
charge. fiinT plan’ll or po-luial k»*<l 
by tin* Kith of any month earn inter 
r-t from llir l-t. .***% 

You can a « 1 « 1 or withdraw 
from your account with vfl|f|iv ’ w 
airmail -pccil. Investors 
pay po-ta^c belli way-. 

INVESTORS 

.Sarin i*s and Loan Association 
A wholly owned Subsidiary of 

San Diego Imperial Corporation 

Assets in excess of six hundred and thirty million dollars 

Investors Building • 61 S. Lake, Pasadena 3, Calif. 

1 Investors Savings and Loan Association ( 

S 61 S. Lake St., Pasadena 3. Calif. 1 

1 □ Please open my Savings Account at Investors J 

! Savings. I enclose □ check C money order m | 

■ the amount of $ — • * , 

J O Please send additional information. I 

I Name — - - - ! 

i ! 

I Address — — * J 

1 city _ _ Zone State I 


In L.miiT Minn.. ‘>ii January 27. an 
mi u lienee ol whiti-N and Negroes 
A ( i-red Lennly nc Price, a loc al Negro 
gjjl wlm made good. Miss Price, a Met- 
ropolitan Opera star, gave a benefit 
concert lor the Negro church where 


she made her first public appearance. It 
was one of the rare times a nonsegre- 
gated event had been held in Laurel. 
About 2.000 persons attended-among 
them tlic white couple who sponsored 
the singers musical education. 
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Size is your advantage in this plant location service 


When you come to that management decision on 
locating a plant, there is a sound reason for you 
to remember this big “A” for Allegheny Power. 

Why? Because this company, covering a five- 
state area, is big enough to know a vast region as 
only an electric utility can know it. With no bias for a 
single town or state, Allegheny offers impartial facts to in- 
dustry. Search for the right location for your firm extends 
far and wide to match your needs in materials, markets, 
labor, tax structure and transportation. 

The map shows the five-state region in the center of 
America s markets ... in the center of materials for industry. 


The area has skilled labor, and training pro- 
grams for special skills. There is ample water for 
processing now . . . and in 1980 or even 2000. 

The big A is also a symbol of a vital point: 
objective accuracy of plant location data from 
Allegheny Power is backed by all the integrity of this 
major electric utility. If your firm has an expanding future, 
it may be here in this key area of America, with all its 
materials, its manpower and markets. 

ALLEGHENY POWER SYSTEM, 320 Park Avenue, New York 22 N Y 
Monongaliela Power Company... The Potomac Edison Company. .! 
West 1 enn Power Company. Investor -owned electric light and power companies. 
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Avis is onlyNo.2 
in rent a cars. 

So why go with us? 

Wc try harder. 

(When you’re not the biggest, you have to.) 

Wc just can’t afford dirty ashtrays. Or half-empty 
gas tanks. Or worn wipers. Or unwashed cars. Or low 
tires. Or anything less than seat-adjusters that adjust. 
Heaters that heat. Defrosters that defrost. 

Obviously, the thing we try hardest for is just to be 
nice. To start you out right with a new car, like a lively, 
super-torque Ford, and a pleasant smile. To know, say, 
where you get a good pastrami sandwich in Duluth. 

Why? 

Because wc can’t afford to take you for granted. 
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PEOPLE 

® OF THE WEEK 


DEFICIT ADVOCATES 
Economists Heller and Gordon 

Lead-off men in the campaign to get 
the Administration’s tax-cut program 
through Congress were two New Frontier 
officials who helped formulate the theory 
that a federal deficit now means a bal- 
anced budget later— 

Walter W, Heller, Chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers. 

Kermif Gordon, former member of the 
Council who took over in January as the 
new Director of the Budget. 

As members of the Council, the two 
men helped write a report last year on 
which the Administration’s tax and budg- 
et policies are based. A report on these 
policies appears on page 32. Mr. Heller 
and Mr. Gordon were first to testify 
when the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress began a study of the tax-cut 
proposals. 

Mr. Gordon, a 46-year-old former eco- 
nomics professor at Williams College, 
told the Committee that a balanced 
budget now would lead to a general eco- 
nomic decline, bigger deficits later. 

An increase in taxes to balance the 
1964 budget, he said, “would . . . depress 
production, employment and purchasing 
power. ...” And a cut in spending, he 
said, would “tend to produce a sharp de- 
cline in gross national product which 
might even get as high as 50 or 60 bil- 
lion dollars a year. ...” 

Either way, Mr. Gordon said, unem- 
ployment would increase— probably to as 
much as “10 per cent of the labor force.” 

Mr. Gordon’s testimony outraged Sen- 
ator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. He called for the removal of Mr. 
Gordon. “A man who thinks a balanced 
budget would be a catastrophe does not 
have the frame of mind to direct the 
budget of the United States Govern- 
ment,” Senator Byrd said. 

Mr. Heller said the key to faster eco- 
nomic growth lay in “a sustained rise in 
demand.” The tax cuts, he said, would 
do this by putting 8 billion dollars per 
year back into the disposable income of 
individuals. By 1965 or 1966, he said, 
the increased consumer spending would 
add several times 8 billion to the gross 
national product. 

Cuts in U. S. spending, however, would 
wipe out the effect of the tax reductions, 
Mr. Heller declared. “A deficit is an in- 
evitable part of the stimulus,” he said. 

(People of the Week cont. on p. 16) 
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— Wide World Photo 

Dean Harlan McClure of Clemson's school of architecture talks with Harvey Gantt 


A NEW SEMESTER-A NEW NEGRO STUDENT 


In South Carolina, the last holdout 
against court- enforced school integration, 
a Negro has been admitted to Clemson 
College. He is 20 -year-old Harvey Gantt 
of Charleston, who won a court order 
for his admission. 

Mr. Gantt registered on January 28. 
Heavy precautions had been taken by 
State officials against disorders and vio- 
lence. But the event was accepted calmly 
by the students, and the State. And in 
the spotlight of national attention that 
turned on Mr. Gantt, he was revealed as 
a tall, serious young man, intent on get- 
ting an education. 

Son of a civilian mechanic at the 
Charleston Navy Yard, young Gantt was 


raised in a religious home. He is active 
in church work, as are both his parents. 
He graduated from high school with 
honors, was a star athlete, a competent 
musician. In two years at Iowa State 
University, before quitting to attempt 
to enter Clemson, he had a B average. 

Mr. Gantt has been active in the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, but he is not regarded 
as a zealot. His decision to seek admis- 
sion to Clemson was a personal one. 

“I am happy,” he told newsmen, “to 
know that this is going to give other 
Negroes an opportunity to go to Clem- 
son. But my main purpose here is to get 
an education.” 


In Mississippi, James H. Meredith de- 
cided to stick it out for another semester 
at the State university. 

The 29-year-old crusader for civil 
rights is the only Negro attending a pub- 


— Wide World Photo 



lie school for white persons in Missis- 
sippi. He was enrolled last September un- 
der court order, and to the accompani- 
ment of rioting. For four months, U. S. 
marshals and soldiers have guarded him 
on the campus. More than 300 troops are 
still stationed there. Officials estimated it 
costs the Government $4,500 a day to 
keep him in school. 

Mr. Meredith, shunned by most stu- 
dents, harassed by some, said early in 
January he might quit. And there were 
reports that he was in scholastic trouble. 

On January 30, he told a news con- 
ference he would return to “Ole Miss.” 
“I see signs,” he said, “that give me 
hope. ...” Also, his grades were appar- 
ently adequate for readmission. Next 
day, he registered without incident. 

James Meredith, shown discussing his 
return for another term at "Ole Miss" 

15 
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CONTINUED 

VIETNAM VICTORY 

Victory over the Communists in South 
Vietnam is in sight— but three years 
away— reports Adm. Harry D. Felt, com- 
mander of U. S. forces in the Pacific. 

At a news conference in Washington, 
Admiral Felt cited favorable trends to 
back his prediction. Among them — 

• Armed attacks by Red guerrillas 
have fallen from a weekly average of 118 
a year ago to about 50 now. The attacks 
are seldom of battalion size any more. 

• In recent months, Government forces 
have killed five Communists for every 
one of their own lost in combat. 

• Since September, the Reds have 
been losing more weapons than they 
have captured. They now are short of 


E OF TH E 


IN THREE YEARS? 

medicine and food. Communist fighters 
are defecting at the rate of 50 a week. 

• The Diem Government now controls 
51 per cent of the population, compared 
with no more than 30 per cent at one 
time. Some river routes closed for years 
by the Communists now are being kept 
open, and Vietnamese rice exports are on 
the rise. 

The 60-year-old naval officer has com- 
manded U. S. forces in the Pacific since 
1958. He is the man in over-all charge 
of U. S. military efforts in Southeast 
Asia. There still are serious problems in 
Vietnam, he said. But his was the most 
optimistic official report from there Amer- 
icans had heard in some time. 


WEEK 



—Wide World Photo 

Adm. Harry D. Felt 
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The Shah of (ran 


"LEGAL REVOLUTION" 

Voters Support Iran's Shah 

Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlevi of Iran 
is a new kind of royal politician. He out- 
promises his political opponents and 
beats them at the ballot box. 

On January 26. peasants, workers and 
women turned out in droves to endorse 
the Shah's program of “legal revolution. “ 
The program calls for breaking up feudal 
estates ; an end to serfdom ; profit 
sharing by industry; a vast educational 
program, and new electoral laws. 

Landowners, businessmen, some Mos- 
lem religious leaders, and politicians of 
the National Front called for a boycott 
of the referendum. There were some riots, 
some arrests. But the boycott failed. Al- 
most 5.6 million Iranians voted for the 
program, fewer than 5,000 against it. 

The Shah came to power in 1941, when 
Britain and Russia occupied Iran, forced 
his pro-German father to abdicate. He 
has survived an assassination attempt, a 
coup by nationalist Mohammed Mossa- 
degh, and constant Soviet pressure. 

Many of the key reforms had already 
been decreed, were theoretically in effect. 
The Shah himself had given away most 
of his land to peasants, endowed a foun- 


dation to boost education. But real prog- 
ress had been snail-slow. 

The referendum clearly has given the 
Shah new authority. Reforms may come 
faster in Iran from now on. 

SPLIT IN FEDERAL AGENCY 
Power Commissioner Leaving 

Howard Morgan has asked President 
Kennedy not to reappoint him to the 
Federal Power Commission. Reason: Mr. 
Morgan, a former Oregon public-utilities 
regulator, finds himself too often at odds 
with a majority of his fellow commis- 
sioners, 

Mr. Morgan was named to the Com- 
mission in 1961 for a term that expires 
next June 22. He has frequently dissented 
from FPC rulings, and his opinions in 
those cases indicated he did not think 
consumers were getting enough protec- 
tion from the FPC. 

In his letter to the President. Mr. Mor- 
gan voiced some sharp criticism of the 
FPC— and regulatory agencies generally. 
He warned that only men of courage, 
character and broad vision should be 
named to such agencies. 

“Ordinary men cannot administer 
those laws today in the face of pressures 
generated by huge industries,” Mr. Mor- 
gan said. ‘Utility regulation ceases to be 
or never becomes a protection to the 
consuming public. Instead it can easily 
become a fraud upon the public and a 
protective shield behind which monopoly 
may operate to the public detriment.” 

FPC Chairman Joseph C. Swidler de- 
fended the Commission, said it had been 
“more active and worked more for the 
public benefit in the last year and a half 
. . . than any FPC in history.” 


BACK IN GOVERNMENT 
FDR, Jr., Gets Commerce Post 

Once more, a Roosevelt has been 
named to a sub-Cabinet post. President 
Kennedy picked Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., to be Under Secretary of Commerce, 
replacing Edward Gudeman, who re- 
signed. 

Both Mr. Roosevelt’s father and great- 
uncle— Theodore Roosevelt— began their 
Washington careers as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

Franklin, Jr., has been active in poli- 
tics. He won election to Congress from 
New York three times, was Democratic 
nominee for State attorney general in 
1954. In I960, he campaigned for Mr. Ken- 
nedy. Now 48, he has been dividing his 
time between a New York law practice. 



— UPI Photo 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. 


a Washington auto agency, and a cattle- 
breeding farm near Poughquag, N. Y. 

Mr. Roosevelt and his three brothers 
were familiar Washington figures while 
their father was President. James, now 
55, is serving his fifth term as a Repre- 
sentative from California. Elliott, 52, is 
a Miami, Fla., businessman. And John, 
46, a New York investment banker, is 
active in Republican politics. 
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PINCH BY HAIG k HAIG. LTD- BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. RENFIELD IMPORTERSJJOJLY. 
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Does Pinch require special ice? 




Not at all. This patrician among Scotches gets 
along famously with the most plebeian of ice- 
cubes. Once you pay the price for Pinch, no fur- 
ther special treatment is required. Pour it as you 
would any Scotch. But there the resemblance 


prize 

' ReTea 


ends.There’s brawniness and bravura in the taste 
^ of Pinch, just as the Highlanders of old intended. 
B k By all odds, Haig and Haig Pinch is the most lux- 
||1 urious Scotch a man can enjoy. (No wonder peo- 
|lp pie get those expensive notions about ice-cubes!) 

r pay the price for Pinch® 


re Scotch « pay the price Tor rmcn~ 
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Inside the drawers of (his Shaw- 
Walker f ile- Master* every inch of 
space is accessible and usable 
because 1 he drawers expant] auto- 
matically and pull entirely edear. 

r rh(* pressure of only one finder 
on the latch releases the drawer 
the drawer a u to mat iculhj starts 
rolling and automatically expands, 
lalors tilt automatically so you < 
without rt ‘moving folders from the 

* 7 rmh imirK 


AUTOMATIC 
FILE CONQUERS 
INNER SPACE 


This Shaw- Walker File-Master 
cuts some filing operations as 
much as 50'.;. Provides 40" more 
inner working space. Reduces floor 
space requirements by 30' , . Lasts 
up to i times longer. See it at your 
Shaw- Walker branch or dealer. Or 


.... write for ]■ ile-M aster brochure, 

l He (older sepa- Shaw-Walker also makes the most complete line of 
jn lead papers Lime- and space-saving oflice equipment. Whatever 
drawers. you pay. you’ll save money buying Shaw-Walker. 



S haw-W alker 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 89, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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ISINESS ACTIVITY 


OF THE WEEK 
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Business activity, despite some loss of 
forward momentum, is still in a gentle 
rise. Streams of public and private de- 
mand for goods are flowing freely. 

Public-construction activity is headed 
upward, to judge from contracts and ad- 
vance planning. Retail trade is substan- 
tially ahead of a year ago, led by a 
vigorous gain in auto sales. 

There are growing signs that the re- 
placement demand for autos, appliances, 
machinery and other durable goods is 
providing a nucleus for a slowly rising 
volume of sales and output in these key 
industries. 

Construction. Advance planning for 
heavy construction projects, reported 
by “Engineering News-Record,” ran 29 
per cent ahead of a year ago in the first 
five weeks of 1963. 

Public construction, which accounted 
for most of the gain in advance plan- 
ning, was also strong in contract awards 
for December. Contracts for all types of 
construction, reported by F. W. Dodge 
Coiporation, rose to a record high after 
seasonal allowance. 

Largely reflecting the uptrend in pub- 
lic construction, December bookings of 
fabricated structural steel soared to the 
highest rate since January, 1956. 

Machinery. Metal-cutting types of ma- 
chine tools were ordered in December 
at the best rate in more than a year. 

Retail trade. As reported by the U. S. 
Census Bureau, retail-store sales for the 


Retail Prices of Used Autos Decline From Record High, Yet 
Their Gain Since 1957-59 Still Far Exceeds That of New-Car Prices 

"1 



Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 

four weeks ended January 26 ran 9 per 
cent above the corresponding period 
a year earlier. 

Durable goods led with a gain of 12 
per cent, to which a gain of 16 per cent 
for automotive sales contributed. Build- 
ing materials rose 11 per cent over the 
previous year; furniture and appliances 
gained 5 per cent. 

Soft goods, up 8 per cent, reflected 
gains of 13 per cent in general mer- 
chandise, 11 per cent in gasoline, 9 per 


r 
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Latest Indicators of 

Business 

U. S. News & World Report’s 

Year Ago 

Month Age 

Week Ago 

Latest Week 

Index of Business Activity* (1957.59=100) 

115.7 

110.7 

(Revised) 

112.0 

(Preliminary) 

110.1 

Steel production . 

127.2 

101.5 

101.5 

99.0 

Auto production 

124.2 

143.1 

134.9 

136.7 1 

Electric-power production 

129.0 

137.2 

138.8 

141.1 

Paperboard production . .. 

120.1 

122.5 

121.3 

121.5 

Bituminous-coal production 

89.0 

85.7 

92.5 

79.7 

Crude-petroleum production 

105.7 

105.9 

104.3 

1 03.3 

Misc. freight ctiriocidings 

95,6 

85.4 

91.2 

87,0 

Department-store sales* <1957-59=100) 
Wholesale prices a 957-59 = 7 oo> 

109 

120 

116 

108 

All commodities 

100.9 

100.6 

100.5 

100.4 

Industrial commodities 

101.0 

100.7 

100.6 

100.6 

Sensitive commodity prices ( 1957 . 59 = 700 ; .. .... 

97.6 

92.4 

94.0 

93.6 

■ Stock prices (Standard & Poor's Index, 




500 stocks) 

68.17 

63.10 

65.62 

65.85 


Note! Sensitive commodity prices and stock prices are for January 30 . 
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cent at eating and drinking places, 4 per 
cent in food sales. 

Auto sales. Expectation of the auto 
industry, according to “Ward's Automo- 
tive Reports,” is that dealer sales of new 
cars in both the first and second quarters 
of this year will compare favorably with 
sales in the same periods of 1962. This 
is in line with the industry's hope that 
total sales in 1963, including imports, 
will match the 7-million total of 1962. 

The used-car market. A symptom of 
underlying strength in the market for 
autos, new as well as old, has been the 
high level of used-car prices. 

Despite some decline in recent 
months, average retail prices of used 
cars that are three, four and five years of 
age, shown in the chart on this page, re- 
main at a high level, both absolutely and 
in relation to prices of new cars. 

Used-car sales have been well above 
a year ago. Despite the high rate of new- 
car sales, the volume of used cars dis- 
posed of by new-car buyers is apparent- 
ly within the capacity of the market to 
absorb without serious price efFeets. 

This helps the market for new cars, 
since a high price for used cars reduces 
the net cash outlay of a new-car cus- 
tomer who has a used car to dispose of. 

Underlying conditions. The average 
age of all autos on the road has been in- 
creasing in recent years. The nation's 
stock of cars, small at the end of World 
War II, has been greatly enlarged by 
postwar output. 

A heavy volume of cars was turned out 
( continued on next page) 
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Feel all tied up In Knots? 

UNWIND ON AN I 



Only calculator so simple 
you can use it in-the dark! 


NEW VICTOR PREMIER 

AUTOMATIC PRINTING CALCULATOR 

True touch-system calculating proved in the 
dark. The new 14-column Premier’s larger 

capacity permits wider applications with greater 

accuracy. New two-color ribbon automatically 
prints negative entries and credit balances in 
red. Also: electrified total transfer, automatic 
constant, and single-or-double-space printing. 

VICTOR BUSINESS MACHINES CO. 

CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 

division/victor comptometer CORPORATION 



Broad New Choice 
of Quality 
Business Machines 

Write for details or 
see Yellow Pages 
for nearest Victor 
representative 
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PLUS & MINUS 


CONTINUED 


in the early postwar years, and their ag- 
ing has for some time been swelling 
the number of cars that are approaching 
the end of their useful lives. 

On ]an. 1, 1963, an estimated total of 
24.2 million autos in use were more than 
7 years old. That is up from 14 million 
on Jan. 1, 1956. 

Over the same period, ears 6 years old 
and younger increased Irom 32.7 mil- 
lion to 35.1 million. 

These arc estimates by George P. 
Ilitchings, formerly of the Ford Motor 
Company and now vice president of 
American Airlines, Inc. 

Junked cars. Scrappage of autos dur- 
ing 1962 was about 5 million, a sharp 
gain over previous years. 

What is happening in the scrappage 
of cars, and what may be expected in 
the future, can be seen by taking a look 
at the figures on the number of ears now 
surviving irom the output of each year 
in the past. 

Also useful are figures indicating the 
j ages at which the scrappage rate rises 
most swiltly. 

Cars produced in 1955, a record year 
for sales, arc only now reaching an age 
at which the rate of scrappage can be 
expected to rise sharply. 

Soon after the 1955 cars begin to be 
scrapped at a high rate, scrappage rates 
will begin to rise sharply on cars pro- 
duced in 1956, then on ears of 1957- 

both years of high output. 

Effects of aging. Car owners, seeing 
their autos grow steadily more obsolete, 
more in need of costly repairs, are glad 
enough to seek out a used cai of a ic- 
eent model year, to buy it and to sell 
the ear they have. 

Now, while their purchases strengthen 
the demand lor late-model used cars, a 
; rapid increase in the number of two-car 
families is restricting the supply of used 
ears that finds its way to market. 

The outlook. So long as the U. S. is 
prosperous, the advancing age of the 
stock of used cars tends to enlarge the 
market lor new cars. 

Though most auto purchases arc post- 
pouablc during a business slump, the 
growing need for replacement of over- 
age cars adds ail element of stability 
to auto sales. 

Aging of the nation s large stock of 
durable goods is a source of hidden 
strength in the business situation. 

See also: Trend of American Busi- 
ness , page 63; What U. S. Companies 
Are Doing Abroad, page 82; Business 
Around the World, page 97. 
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Marie Hess of Doolittle- Allen Co., furniture store. 


“This little postage meter 
sure saves shoe leather” 


“Most days we don’t use much 
more than a dollar in postage. But 
before we got our postage meter, we 
seemed to be always running out of 
the right stamp at the wrong time. 
With the meter I can buy just the 
postage I need and make fewer trips 
to the postoffice. We always have the 
right stamp. And I’m not worrying 
about a stamp box any more.” 

Stop stamp sticking 

Now you can end the bother of 
keeping and sticking adhesive stamps, 
or using pre-stamped envelopes. The 
little, desk model DM postage meter 
enables any small business to enjoy 
the convenience, economy, prestige 
and free advertising of metered mail. 
Costs about 30$ a day. 

The DM prints postage as you 
need it, arty amount for any kind of 
mail. Prints directly on the envelope, 
or on special gummed tape for parcel 
post. Also prints a dated postmark, 
and your own ad, if you want one. It 
always has the right stamp. There’s 
a moistener for sealing envelopes. 
Makes mailing easy. Handy for a few 
letters, helpful for a lot. 


= Pitney-Bowes 

Originator of the 

Postage Meter 


Positive postage protection 

You buy postage, any amount you 
want, by having the postoffice set the 
meter. Postage in the meter can’t 
stick together, blow away, get lost, 
damaged or misused. It’s accounted 



for automatically on easy-to-read 
registers that show the amount of 
postage used and on hand. 


Over one-third of all DM users 
average less than $1 a day for 
postage. Powered models for larger 
mailers. Askthe nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office for a demonstration of the 
meter you need. 149 offices in the 
U. S. and Canada. 

FREE; New booklet , “8 Questions to 
Ask Yourself About Your Use of the 
U. S. Mails,” plus handy chart of 
latest postal rates. Send coupon . 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Pitney-Bowes, Jnc. 

7931 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 

Please send free booklet and postal rate 
chart. 
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-State _ 
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Shortly after you sell your house 

will you have gnawing doubts 

that you could have done much better? 


You won’t -if you sell your house through a Realtor 


When you try to sell your house your- 
self, you run the risk of losing money 
in two ways: 

1. You may price it too high 

2. You may offer it for too little 

Put too high a price tag on it . . . your 
house may remain on the market for 
months. Buyers get the feeling that 
something's wrong with it. Eventually 
such over-priced houses often sell for 
much lower figures than they would 
have brought originally — had they 


been priced correctly in the first place. 

On the other hand, you run the 
danger of under-pricing your house— 
unless you are thoroughly familiar with 
the current real estate market and with 
trends in buying . . . unless you have 
up-to-date facts on comparative values 
right at your fingertips. x 

A Realtor can help you guard 
against both of these do-it-your- 
self pitfalls. 

Because he is a professional in 
real estate, a Realtor can judge \ 



very closely how much your house is 
likely to sell for. And he probably has 
a list of ready prospects. 

Only men and women who subscribe 
to the professional standards of the 
Code of Ethics of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards and their 
local board may call themselves 
Realtors. 

And only Realtors may display 
and use this seal. Look for it for 
dependable, skilled real estate 
service. 


LTI0MAL fOUKUAllON, IMC.. 


u:o -oNNCcricur avenue, n. 


W., WASHINGTON 6, D. 0. 
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FROM THE 
NATION'S 
CAPITAL 


Tomorrow 


A 

LOOK 

AHEAD 




2300 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Trouble seems to be piling on top of trouble for the White House. 

Business, it's true, is good, and getting a bit better. Profits are up. 
Business activity, however, is not rising as rapidly as hoped for. 

Unemployment , as a result, is tending up. Businessmen still are under 
strong pressure to hold down on use of workers where possible. 

Troubles apparently are not soon to be ended by a prosperity wave. 

Tax-cut plans of the White House are deep in trouble. Tax cut alone is 
very popular, if big enough. Tax "reform," however, is a complicated idea and 
generates a good many suspicions. So any action is likely to be slow. 

Taxes will be cut somewhat, in the end. Tax "reform," in any but limited 
scope, is almost sure to get lost along the way. It hurts big groups. 

Finances of Government keep going from bad to worse. Red-ink figures in 
the budget are rising steadily. Debt is rising along with the red ink. 

Pressures will grow to change bookkeeping methods as the easiest way to 
place a better appearance on the deficit and debt figures. 

Now the idea for a great Atlantic community seems on or near the rocks. 
Common Market in Europe, even before De Gaulle blackballed Britain, had been 
taking on the appearance more of a closed trading area. 

U.S., too, had been raising, not lowering, barriers to world trade. The 
"one world" idea seems to be giving way to the rising tide of nationalism. 

Trade Expansion Act, sold to U.S. in 1962 as the answer to all problems, is 
on the side track in 1963. Tax cut now is the one-shot answer. 

Dollar troubles, against that background, seem likely to reappear. 

Boom in U.S. exports is a declining prospect. Dollars spent abroad, at the 
same time, keep exceeding dollars earned abroad. Budget deficits at home cause 
some questioning of the soundness of U.S. finances as well. 

U.S. all the while finds itself at the mercy of foreigners who own U.S. 
dollars and who have claims on U.S. gold supplies. 


A few figures help to show how vulnerable the dollar can be. 

U.S. gold supply: 16 billions. Required gold reserve: 12 billions. 

Excess above required reserve: 4 billions. Foreign claims: 21.5 billions. 
Claims above free gold:, 17.5 billions. 

And : Germany and France alone hold 4 billions of these claims. 

There's not much freedom of maneuver if somebody should become interested 

(over) 
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in putting on pressure. Required reserves can be reduced by Congress or, in 
effect, can be evaded, but action of that kind raises questions. 

Troubles also are building for U.S. abroad. Some examples: 

Russian occupation o? Cuba is being strengthened fast. Castro today is 
only a symbol. Russians run the country. U.S. was tricked on that one. 

Vietnam wa r is costing U.S. lives and money, and getting no place. L aos is 
fast drifting into Communist hands. S ukarno , in Indonesia, built up by U.S., 
seems to be headed for the warpath with arms Russia sold him. 

H ack Africa is proving a costly mess. Alliance for Progress in this 
Hemisphere isn't proving the answer to much of anything. 

seem more and more to irritate the public in U.S. Striking no 
longer pays off, but union leaders can't think of another way to show power. 

Unions ? closely allied with the White House, seem not so popular in the 
country itself. Workers themselves more and more are turning against union 
requirements that they belong to the union in order to hold their jobs. 

It may be that union power is passing its peak. If so, political effects 
on the party in power can become significant in time. 

Congress, heavily Democratic, still causes problems for the President. 

I. ax Pl gjl of White House is just one plan in trouble. School aid , asked 

for on a big scale, will largely be rejected. Farm controls, as being 
requested, are only a shadow of those proposed and defeated in 1962. 

Hospital care for retired persons will go over to 1964, an election year, 
when that issue might become popular with many members of Congress. 

Foreign aid will be cut. Congress simply does not believe that many of the 
Kennedy ideas are popular *ith the folks back home. 

What's the cause of many White House troubles? A military man, seeking the 
answer in the military field alone, came up with the answer that those in charge 
in Washington today simply do not know what they want or where they are going. 
That same answer could apply to a good many other fields. 

There's a tendency to run off in a variety of directions all at once. 

The President, through it all, is reported by opinion polls to be at the 
height of popularity. Republicans , only 18 months from nominating time, appear 
not to be scrambling for the chance to take on the President in 1964. 

If people are reasonably well off, they seldom vote for change. 

Cuba > quite probably, is moving back toward some kind of crisis. 

White House objective is to try to play this down. Catchwords are used. 

It's said that no "offensive n weapons are being put into Cuba. And what are 
"offensive 1 ' weapons? Apparently nothing smaller than medium-range missiles. 

Congress wants to investigate the 1961 invasion attempt. Here the 
catchword is "U.S. u air cover. No reference is made to what happened to the 
air strikes scheduled for the little air force of the Cuban invaders. 

Arms and men still are moving into Cuba from Russia. As long as this is 
true, the issue will remain alive and tend to grow. It cannot be wished or 
talked away. No U.S. President ever before permitted a hostile power to make an 
arms buildup in this Hemisphere, let alone next door to U.S. itself. 
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Have You Ever Seen a "Unit” Train Before? 


Probably not. And If you have, you probably didn’t recognize 
it, because the unit train is remarkable in concept, not in 
appearance. 

The concept involves the use of one huge fast-moving 
train of one commodity moving directly from one assembly 
point to one customer. The key is fast turn-around . . . keeping 
the cars in constant use. The Norfolk and Western Railway 
has originated unit coal trains which have made successful 


trial runs from southwest Virginia to New York harbor. These 
trains carried up to 120 cars. The N&W has demonstrated 
that it can make the 1,000 mile round trip in less than 48 hours, 
including unloading time. 

The development of the unit train is making it possible for 
the N&W to expand its coal markets through incentive rates 
based upon increased volume. Still another reason why the 
N&W is the nation's going-est railroad. 


Norfolk and Western Railway • General Offices . 8 N. Jefferson Street • Roanoke, Virginia -X- ^ ^ 
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Whispers 

[Items appearing on this page are being talked about in Washington or other news centers] 

Cabinet's "Eight-Year Men" . . . One Answer to 
De Gaulle . . . Missiles to Cuba by Submarine? 


Rumors persist that President Ken- 
nedy is thinking of making changes 
in Cabinet posts, although there is no 
tangible evidence pointing in that 
direction. 

★ ★ ★ 

The rumor that Robert Kennedy , At- 
torney General and younger brother 
of the President, is in line to become 
Secretary of State apparently con- 
cerns possibilities in a second Ken- 
nedy Administration , if there is one, 
and not the present Administration. 

★ ★ ★ 

Robert McNamara, Secretary of De- 
fense. is being referred to as "one of 
the President's eight-year men” — a 
Cabinet officer held in high regard 
and very much attached to his job. 
Some other high officers are known 
to be interested in stepping out at 
the end of a first term. 

★ ★ * 

Said an important Republican: 
"President Kennedy really has us in a 
hind on a tax cut . / talked to a group 
of bankers in California and simply 
could not get through to them with 
the idea that to cut taxes while s pend- 
ing kept increasing was a radical 
proposal that Republicans should 
oppose. Not one objected to the Presi- 
dent's proposal to cut taxes. All were 
trying to justify in their minds ac- 
ceptance of the White House pro- 
posal .” 

★ ★ ★ 

Friends of Gove rnor Nelson Rocke- 
feller in New York State are charging 
that FBI agents out of Washington 
are under ordtrs to investigate the 
private lives of the New York Gov- 
ernor and his top advisers. Governor 
Rockefeller is the most likely Repub- 
lican to be nominated for President 
in 1964. 


This point is being made about mili- 
tary aid, which some “ liberal " Con- 
gressmen want to reduce in favor of 
more economic aid : U . S.. with mili- 
tary aid, in the Far East is supporting 
armies of 1 .2 million men at a cost of 
about 3.5 billion dollars a year — or 
about one tenth of what it would cost 
to maintain similar U. S. armed 
forces. 

★ ★ ★ 

In the military services, those flying 
dangerous missions ask why 42 Dis- 
tinguished Flying Crosses — of great 
importance to military professionals 
—were awarded to airmen who flew 
photoreconnaissance missions over 
Cuba while those flying highly dan- 
gerous missions in Vietnam, under 
fire and nearly impossible conditions, 
rarely get considered for that medal. 
It is pointed out that President Ken- 
nedy was interested personally in 
Cuba. 

★ * ★ 

Gen. Charles de Gaulle, French Pres- 
ident, felt that Harold Macmillan, 
Britain's Prime Minister , had not 
“come clean" with him in a meeting 
in Paris prior to going to Nassau 
where in tiro days Macmillan con- 
cluded an agreement with President 
Kennedy involving Polaris missiles 

for the British. The French President 
feels that the British are just 
"stooges" for the Americans. 

* * ★ 

This is at the heart of the break be- 

tween France and Britain: In his 
m uting with Macmillan, President de 
Gaulle- asked the British Prime Min- 
ister to devote Britain's atomic power 
to defense of Europe. The Prime 
Minister gavt no answer, nor did he 
mention a word about the deal he was 
about to conclude with President 
Kennedy at Nassau on Polaris mis- 


siles. The French President, deeply 
angered by this lack of confidence, 
concluded that Britain was not en- 
titled to membership in a community 
of European nations. 

★ ★ ★ 

A top official of Italy expressed an- 
other view: "If Britain, Italy and 
Belgium , Netherlands, Luxembourg 
formed their own political alliance 
and said: 'We are just as big and 
tough as you — now , let's talk,' Presi- 
dent de Gaulle would back down 
from his position and Britain would 
be taken into the Common Market in 
six months 

★ * ★ 

The fact that Georges Bidault. for- 
mer French Premier, suddenly showed 
up in London didn’t help at all to im- 
prove British-French relations. Bi- 
dault was a leader of an anti-De 
Gaulle organization whose member- 
ship included men who plotted to 

assassinate the French President. 

★ ★ ★ 

This question is being raised quietly 
among members of Congress: Are 
Russian missiles being returned to 
Cuba secretly aboard submarines and 
aircraft coming nonstop from Rus- 
sia? The Administration to date has 
not been able to give a Bat “no” to 
the guesf/on. Russian missile -launch- 
ing site s and missile crews in Cuba 
remain intact. 

★ * ★ 

U. S. military officials are becoming 
increasingly concerned again about 
the Russian buildup of military forces 
in Cuba — which is gaining momen- 
tum — and wonder how long President 
Kennedy can wait before imposing a 
blockade or telling the Russians to 
get out of this Hemisphere once and 
for all. 
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How one of the world’s most 
important insurance companies 
chose this symbol... and why 


Sure, Wausau has landmarks more 
impressive than this depot. And as 
for trademarks, Employers Mutuals’ 
handsome office in Wausau would 
be a far better reflection of our 
coast to coast operations and our 
$325 million assets. 

But there’s another dimension to 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 
And when we set out to define it 
and describe it, we find the depot 
does it best. 

Back in 1874, the first train puffed 
its way through the Wisconsin tim- 
berlands, summoned north to 
Wausau by the thriving lumber in- 
dustry. From then on, the depot 
stood as proof that this community 
was no longer the * ‘faraway place,” 
as the early Chippewas had de- 


scribed it in giving Wausau its name. 

This Wisconsin community is an 
integral part of the operating phi- 
losophy of Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau, just as it has been through- 
out the 52 years since this mutual 
insurance company was founded. 
Call this neighborly concern or 
“Main Street” friendliness and co- 
operation. It’s a way of doing busi- 
ness our policyholders seem to like 
and we don’t want to lose. 

Employers Mutuals of Wausau is 
a large company now, but the 
Wausau Way is evident in our rela- 
tionship with policyholders every- 
where. We do business in all the 
principal cities of the nation through 
145 offices. We are one of the largest 
and most experienced underwriters 


in the field of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. We write group health and 
accident, fidelity bonds, and all 
forms of fire and casualty insurance, 
including automobile. We write only 
nonassessable policies. We’re proud 
of our unbroken record of dividend- 
savings. And, as a mutual company, 
we’re dedicated to the prevention 
of loss. 

Employers 
Mutuals 
of Wausau 


"Good H 
people to jg 
do business fi 
with” W. 
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UNYIELDING DE GAULLE. With Atlantic- 
community concept cracked wide open, 
what will the European lineup be now? 
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■Wide World Photo 


RIFT IN WEST- 
HOW SERIOUS 


The United States-both Government and business-is having to adjust to quite a 
different Europe. The jolt caused by De Gaulle's rebuff of Britain has railed ques- 
1 ns about the future of defense, trade, the whole Western Alliance. 


Reported from 

PARIS, BRUSSELS, LONDON, 
BONN and WASHINGTON 

It s now official. Great Britain is be- 
ing barred from membership in West 
Europe’s Common Market. 

As a result, the concept of a great At- 
lantic community held by the White 
House seems pretty well destroyed for 
the foreseeable future. 

It all became official on January 29. 
General Charles de Gaulle, President of 
Fiance, used his blackball against Brit- 
ain. He stated long ago what he planned 
to do, but politicians of other countries 
refused to believe him. 

With the action now taken, Britain 
will fail at this time to break into the 
political councils of Europe on a formal 
basis. American influence in Europe, by 
the same token, is due to decline. Amer- 
icans had pinned their hopes on the 
British application. 

Doubts now are being raised about 
U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, Feb. 11, 1963 


the longer-range future of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, upon which 
West Europe’s defense now rests. U. S. 
tioops, in other words, may be nearer 
to coming home than many people real- 
ize, unless General de Gaulle changes 
his mind. 

Uncertainty takes over. What you 
find is that the whole postwar structure 
of relations between Britain and the 
Continent and among nations in West 
Europe is becoming uncertain. Where it 
all will stabilize is not yet clear. 

General de Gaulle is said to have a 
good deal of distrust about the motives 
and methods of both U. S. President 
John F. Kennedy and Britain’s Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan. De Gaulle 
is described as feeling that Britain, in 
effect, is acting as an agent of the U. S. 
and that Britain, in the Common Market 
and political councils of Europe, would 
try to create divisions as a means of be- 
coming the dominant member. 

The suspicion of the French President, 


as it relates to the American President 
and the British Prime Minister, is said 
to run deep. 

A new power to rise? De Gaulle has 
an idea of a “third force” in West Eu- 
rope, or of Europe for the Europeans” 
in contrast to the Kennedy vision of an 
Atlantic community. De Gaulle doubts 
that anything as diffuse as the British 
Commonwealth and the United States 
can be fitted snugly into a bloc with 
Europe. 

Instead, the French leader has re- 
ferred to the development of a Europe 
that extends “from the Atlantic to the 
Urals.” On February 1, a trade agree- 
ment between France and Soviet Russia 
was announced. The timing of this an- 
nouncement suggests that the French 
leader believes that someday Russia, too, 
can be brought into Europe’s orbit. 

U. S. military planners say that, if any- 
thing of this kind is in the wind, the 
United States had better find out just 
(continued on next page) 
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[continued from preceding page ] 


TJPI Photo 

With Britain's Macmillan. De Gaulle 
closed the gate to the Common Market. 



With World Photo 

With President Kennedy. French leader's rebuff may 
cause reconsideration of political and economic ties. 



—Pictorial Parade Photo 

With Khrushchev. The French President 
holds key to a new European power bloc. 


w I k, i may be involved and do some last 
• u ti i g. 

One man's will. Actually, whats 
happening now results Iroin the deci- 
sion. basically, of 011 c inan-Frcsident 
de Gaulle. 

Konrad Adenauer, the German Cluui- 
«r 11 m. wishes to cement l r rcnch -Ger- 
man relations, lint the Germans cannot 
depend on France tor their protection. 
That must come from the U. S. 

Leaders in Germany. including Ghan- 
( ellor Adenauer, have sided w ith otliei 
me n hers ot the Common Market who 
favored Britain as a member. An ex am- 
ple oi the way sentiment is veering in 
West Europe is shown by the bmcott 
that five ol the six mem- 
bers of the Common Mar- 
ket applied to a meeting 
railed for January ; >U by 
I)e Gaulle, to consider 
wavs to limit Vmerican 
investments in Europe. 

The French, at this 
point, appear to he alone 
in wanting to restrict in- 
vestment m M est Europe 
In American companies. 
Americans. h»me\ei\ ma\ 
find that large new invest- 
ment. either in Great Brit- 
ain or on the Gontinent, 
has less appeal because ol 
the uncertainties now 
cropping up. 

Uncertainties are turn- 
ing out to be both eco- 
nomic and political. 

Effect on business. At- 
tempts to spur economic 
growth in Great Britain, 
for one thing, seem to he 
in definite trouble. Jnvcst- 
ii cut opportunities do not appear In be 
quite as bright as when it appeared that 
Britain would join the Common Market. 

the boom on the Continent shows 
some sign ol weakening. Oflicials at 
( t Minimi i Market headquarters in Brus- 
sels make no secret ot their concern 
over the split between France and the 
live other partners. They fear the Com- 
mon Market may lose its torward 
motion. 

These ollicials also believe that pri- 
\ate investment, already a weak spot in 
European business, may weaken further. 

A good many European businessmen 
are said to beiieve that the European 
rconomv already has entered a period of 
consolidation and stiff competition after 
the recent boom. 1 hey also sec rising 
risks of overproduction. Some of these 
private business interests had based their 
investment plans on the prospect of a 
widened market as a result of Britain s 


entry. Now that prospect has gone by 
the board. 

De Gaulle's attitude toward America 
also may tend to slow European expan- 
sion by discouraging l r . S. investors. 

Free-trade hopes gone ? President 
Keimcdv. too. may find that his trade 
and tariff plans have been damaged. 
Under last year’s Trade Expansion Act, 
the U. S. could negotiate free tradc-nr 
zero tariffs- on items in which the U. S. 
and Europe produce 80 per cent of world 
output. With Britain out of the Common 
Market, most of these products, except 
aircraft' fall outside the 80 per cent class. 

The U. S. thus may be limited to ne- 
gotiating tariff reductions on a class-by- 
class basis with the Common Market and 
Britain. Under this procedure, tariff cuts 
by the U. S. are limited to 50 per cent. 
The U. S. also faces the possibility that 
the sale of farm commodities to Western 
Europe may he strictly limited under 
pressure from France and De Gaulle. 

Counfermoves. Britain and the 
United States are expected to try to 
strengthen the North Atlantic Tieat\ 
Organization despite De Gaulle s oppo- 
sition. In this they expect to find support 
from the five other Common Market 
countries— West Germany, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg. the Netherlands and Italy— 
which arc said to be as alarmed as 
Britain over development of a “third 
force” in Europe dominated by France. 

The V. S. has proposed assigning 
nuclear weapons to NATO forces. De 
Gaulle seems to have no objection to this 
move, but he insists on having his own 
independent nuclear force as well. 

British leaders also suggest an active 
partnership with the United States in 
seeking to lower trade barriers elected 
by the Common Market. The U. S. is ex- 
pected to begin trade negotiations soon 
under an agreement on tariffs and trade. 
In these negotiations, ail effort will he 
made to persuade Common Market 
countries other than France to adopt an 
outward-looking policy rather than a pro- 
tectionist program. 

New policy forf/i coming? Mean- 
while, President Kennedy called to 
Washington the U. S. ambassadois to 
Soviet Russia, West Germany and Gicat 
Britain. This was taken as a sign that 
American policies toward Europe are 
to be reviewed. 

There is still hope in Britain that en- 
try into the Common Market eventually 
will be granted. But it now seems clear 
that for the immediate future new ap- 
proaches must be made to adjust to the 
situation created by Charles de Gaulle. 


interview with Germany's Adenauer , 
page 31. What De Gaulle sees ahead , 
page 55. Other related articles: pages 
53 , 97. 
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INTERVIEW With 

The West German Chancellor 



-Pictorial Parad 


ADENAUER SIZES UP DE GAULLE 


How does West Germany feel about De Gaulle's 
moves to block Britain out of Europe? 

Is the U. S. role in Europe at issue in Bonn? 


In this interview, Germany's Chancellor Ade- 
nauer gives his own appraisal of the political 
storms now buffeting the Western Alliance. 


T , At BONN 

in an exclusive interview on January 29-the day that a 
French veto blocked Britain’s entry into the European Com- 
mon Market-Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of Germany dis- 
cussed the background of the crisis with Kurt Lachmann 
member of the International Staff of “U. S. News & World 
Report, in Bonn. 

Chancellor Adenauer had taken a stand for limited post- 
ponement of negotiations between Britain and the six Com- 
mon Market nations. He explained his policy thus: 

Dr. Adenauer: “Last summer I told Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, when he visited me, that we wanted to enter 
into a closer relationship with France, and asked, ’Is that 
good or bad from the U. S. viewpoint?’ 

Mr. Rusk replied: The Americans always will stay in a 
closer relationship with Britain, and it would be good if you 
were in a closer relationship with France. 

As the idea of concluding a treaty [of co-operation be- 
twcen Fiance and West Germany] grew after De Gaulle’s 
visit in Germany, the U. S. Embassy here was informed cur- 
rently and fully. After the details had been worked out 1 
had proposed to President de Gaulle in mid-December that 
we sign the treaty in Paris during the last third of January 

At that time nothing was known about the statements 
De Gaulle would make at the press conference of January 14 
[at which the French President served notice he would 
block British entry into the Common Market at this time] 
that was mere coincidence.” 

Chancellor Adenauer discussed the controversy between 
President de Gaulle and Britain’s Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan over whether to accept U. S. Polaris missiles as part 
or a nuclear defense of Europe. 

Dr. Adenauer: “I cannot understand the present great ex- 
citement. What should happen one day if a really serious 
crisis breaks. This is not yet a disastrous crisis. How can one 
~ y ’ Y o' 1 J 1 iaV< ; 7 t0 , ch ° 0 , se between the United States and 
1 anc . c • The North Atlantic Treaty Organization [NATO] 
and the Common Market are like very thin chinaware that 
must be handled with great care and not like iron pots.” 

Prom that point, the interview continued with the follow- 
ing questions and answers: 

Q: What can be done now to restore unity in the West 11 
. Dr ' Adenauer: I have told De Gaulle that, in my opinion 
the first thing to do is to gain time so that the excitement 
can calm down. Decisions taken in an excited mood usually 
are false. Thereupon De Gaulle replied, “You are completely 


right. That is why we have made proposals at Brussels [the 
french proposals to postpone consideration of British entry 
into the Common Market] to gain time.” 

Q: Do you think time will remove President de Gaulle’s 
strong position against a greater European community, 
against British membership and Atlantic co-operation? 

Dr. Adenauer; De Gaulle is absolutely in favor of co- 
opeiation with the United States, for he is as convinced as 
myself that co-operation with the United States is vital to 
Europe and vital to the United States. De Gaulle recognizes 
that, just as I do. 

As to Britain: Look, sometimes one has a short memory. 
Do you recall that Britain has twice rejected membership in 
the Common Market? Did that cause any great excitement? 
Did people cry out, “The world is going to pieces”? No We 
thought then it would be better to wait a while. That should 
be the same now-wait and raise no hullabaloo. 

Seventy per cent of the controversial issues [between 
Britain and the Common Market] had been settled, 30 per 
cent remained open for negotiation. As the French had 
agreed to 70 per cent, I don’t recognize an intention to 
kill the whole thing by saying “No” to the remaining 30 per 
cent. It I wanted to kill it, I would start doing it with the 
hrst 70 per cent, not the last 30. 

Q; Was it President de Gaulle’s statement that Britain 
does not fit into Europe that was particularly astonishing? 

Dr. Adenauer: No. He has said: Britain has chosen, Eu- 
rope or Polaris. The Polaris question seems decided but I 
am convinced— though I have not talked about it with De 
Gaulle— that one day France and the United States will 
come to an agreement on the Polaris matter, also. That's my 
opinion. 7 

I may repeat what I have said before: America and Eu- 
rope arc intertwined by fate, in view of the great power of 
Soviet Russia. 

Q: Do you see any possibility of a direct agreement be- 
tween West Europe and Russia? 

Dr. Adenauer: Not so soon. I wouldn’t know how If we 
m the West quarrel among ourselves, that pleases Khru- 
shchev. Then he says to himself, “Another one or two years 
and I will have caught them.” 

Q: Is there trouble now in U. S.-German relations? 

Dr. Adenauer: All is going very fast these days. The word 
is following too fast upon the thought. I don’t say the action 
ut the word. You have to distinguish between thought 
woicl and action. The thought is the most important It 
needs time. When I speak, I have to know what I am willing 
to do. 
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If Taxes Are Cut— 

The Chances of a Boom 


Cut taxes, say White House 
economists, and an era of high 
prosperity will follow. But can the 
country really be sure? 

Other economists, asked that 
question, were inclined to doubt 
it. The facts on both sides of a 
growing argument — 

Will tax mis asked In PrrMdeut Ken- 
nedy. if voted by Congress. start this 
country on the road to lull employments 
Do they hold the answer to the problem 
of sustained prosperity 1 

Kconomic advisers to the White House 
say yes. Most other economists, whether 
in private business, in universities or in 
Government, sav tliat its y i i ry doubtlul. 

Whaf tax cut can do. \ll agree that 
a cut in taxes ol the size* asked bv the 
President will add a little to purchasing 
power in the hands of people. Ibg. ther 
with an imestment credit and added 
depreciation allow antes. phis a modest 
tax cut lor corporations, there will he 
more ol a "c ash flow m the hands of 
business. 

K\cn so. there is much skepticism 
about the elieet of all these tax inmvs on 
the general state ol business. It busi- 
ness is tending to buoin at the lime tux 
cuts lake elieet, it is generally agreed 
that the upward push could he substan- 
tial. However, if business is just jogging 
along, the* White House is likely to he 
disappointed by what happens. 

Ol 20 economists sounded out <hi this 
question. I s * expressed views similar to 
those above. The two others lelt that a 
cut in taxes by the amount the Presi- 
dent recommends could really start 
things rolling. 

Key figures. The lew figures hero 
show what is involved in producing these 
expressions ol opinion: 

The investment credit and added de- 
preciation allowances granted 0> busi- 
ness corporations in 1962 amount to a 
tax cut of about 2d billion dollars a year. 
President Kennedy has asked Congress to 
give a net cut in taxes on 1968 income ril 
• k2 billion. Here. then, is a total cut ol 5.5 
billion in the nations tax bmdeu. 

but this cut has to he related to total 
spending. 1 hat total in 1968 is expect- 
ed to reach 578 billion dollars. I be cut 
in taxes, in other words, would amount 


(i about 1 per cent ol this over-all speud- 
i,g. Musi economists doubt that an in- 
•lease ol l per cent in added income 
an touch oil a real oomn in spending. 

The President's top advisers cm cco- 
, . ,m i ic policy - Chairman Walter W. 
Heller of the Council ol Kconomic 
\d\isers and budget Director Kernut 
Cordon— do not expect the tax cuts, if 
enacted, to have* milch etlrct ill 1968. 
but they look tor decided improvement 
in 1 SJfi I and 1 WPS. This prospect is 
doubted by many other economists. 

11 the nation’s total output expands 
ul the recent rate ol -l.fi per vent a year, 
the total would be 605 billion dollars m 
HHvk In that vear, tax savings would 
amount to 7 billion. That would come to 
miK 1.6 per cent nl the total volume 
el spending. 

The same rale ol growth would bring 
tutul output to boo billions in 1963, and 
tax savings then would be M billions. 
That again comes to onh 1 < per cent 
ot total output. 

Effect of “multiplier." economists 
point to these figures to indicate that the 
\dmii nstralion s lax program seems to 
be too small to have any great diiect el- 
led as a stimulant to business activity. 
The President’s tax advisers, however, 
stress so-called "multiplier” effects ol tax 
ruts. To them. SI ol tax cuts is expec ted 
to add more than 82 to total output. 

Senator W illiam Proxmire ( Dcm. V ol 
Wisconsin, is among tin- doubters. He 
argued that, in the last nine lax cuts, 
two brought little change to the* econ- 
omy. lour were billowed by improved 
business, and three were lollowed by 
declines in business. 

In addition to tax cuts, the Kennedy 
program also relies on a budget deficit 
to spur business. Deficits air expected to 
keep on at least until the fiscal year that 
begins fob 1. 1966. It’s generally agreed 
that Government deficits put cash into 
the spending stream. But when it comes 
to reiving on tax cuts and deficits to give* 
business the boost needed to reach lull 
employment, mauv expe rts say: Don t 
bet on it. * 

The goal: the chance. I be goal ol 
the Administration is to get unemploy- 
ment down to 4 per cent ol ihe laboi 
force. Mr. Heller holds out this prospect 
tor 1 9 bo. 

To get unemplov incut down tu 1 pei 
eriil from the recent rate of 5.6 per cent 
would require the addition of 1.3 million 



PRESIDENTIAL ADVISERS: Economist 
Heller, left, and Budget Chief Gordon 


new jobs. The President’s economic re- 
port breaks down the total new jobs 
needed this way: 

[-’or new workers, 2.4 million jobs, 
phis 80(1,000 to accommodate people 
w ho will re-enter the labor force as busi- 
ness improves. 1 hen another l.l million 
jobs w ill have to he opened to cut un- 
employment to the 4 per cent late. 

Whaf economists believe. Chances 
ol reaching this goal by the end ot 1905 
are believed by many economists to be 
remote. The number of civilian jobs at 
the end of 1902 was only 1.8 million 
above the’ total at the end of 1900, and 
only 4.8 million more than the number 
in 1955. 

The Kennedy target, in other words, 
culls for 500,000 more jobs to open from 
the end of 1965 to 1965 than were 
c reated in the seven years from 1955 to 
!962. 

To reach this goal, total output will 
have to rise in 1965 to 668 billion dol- 
lars. That’s 65 billion more than the 688 
billion that would be readied il the 
growth rate continues at the 4.6 per 
cent pace th t has marked most recent 
years. 

Most economists outside the Govern- 
ment appear to believe that the tax pin- 
gram advanced by President Kennedy is 
not sufficient to bring, within two y ears, 
an extra gain of 35 billions in total out- 
put and the employment of almost as 
main new workers as are now jobless. 

More on fox deductions , page 33. 
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THE CUT IN TAX DEDUCTIONS 

What New Plan 


Better check the details before counting up 
your own tax cut under the Kennedy plan. 

The proposal contains tax increases, as well 
as cuts. For some people, the net effect would 
be little change in tax bills. 

That fact is sinking in now on taxpayers and 
Congressmen, causing some second thoughts. 


Would Mean 

Tax deductions would be limited. Some 
taxpayers would be hit hard by that. 

Dividends, stock options, estates, sick pay, 
group insurance— all these would come under 
new, costly rules. 

This will help you figure out just where you 
will stand if the proposal becomes law. 


Second thoughts are arising about that 
Kennedy plan to cut taxes. 

The reason; Along with the cuts, Mr. 
Kennedy proposes other changes in tax 
law that would hurt millions. 

As this begins to sink in, complaints are 
mounting. 

Itemized tax deductions would be cut. 
Dividends would be hit. Some exemp- 
tions would be removed. Many tax privi- 
leges would disappear. 

For many people, rate cuts would 
mean little. For some, taxes would rise. 
The charts on these pages show a few 
examples of what would happen. 

One key change; Itemized deductions 
would be allowed only to the extent that 
they exceed 5 per cent of income. This 
means smaller deductions for charity, 
interest, State and local taxes, casualty 
losses, other deductible items. 

Take a homeowner. His mortgage in- 
terest would be only partly deductible. 
The same goes for his property taxes. 

Charities would be hit. Churches 
might suffer. Schools and other groups 
would find it harder to get donations. 

All tax advantages of stock options 
would end. Special relief on dividend 
income would be removed. People get- 
ting a major part of their income from 
dividends are offered little or no tax cut. 

Old people in low tax brackets would 
be helped. Those in higher brackets 
would get only limited relief. Some re- 
tired people would pay higher taxes. 

Employes would be taxed on sick pay, 
and on company-paid premiums on 
group policies above $5,000. 

States and localities, if federal taxes 
go down, might be able to collect more 
taxes of their own. But, with lower fed- 
eral taxes, interest rates on tax-exempt 
State and local bonds might have to be 
raised to attract buyers. 

Another plan: to tax estates in two 
(continued on next page) 
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Y. U r t.x rate, on phonal income and bu.in... profit, will 

■, ;D6 CUh . 


; ' . • : : • •- r - -v : 

To cut back sharply on itemized deductions. 

■ To place a special limit on casualty-loss deductions. 
To raise taxes on dividend income. 


To fax paper profits” on stock options. 

■ T ° tax ca P ,fal 9 Qins on assets transferred by gift or at 

death, y 

* To tighten up on other capital-gains rules. 

Mm'* mm ; , 

■ to require a speedup in tax payments by larqe 
corporations. 

■ To raise taxes on many groups of small, affiliated 
companies. 

' : ‘V ; _ I ; . : t/;.’ . 

I To cut depletion allowances on oil and ads. 
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SQUEEZE ON DEDUCTIONS-HOW IT WOULD WORK 


[ continued from preceding page) 

ways. First, gains in valui* of assets left 
at death would la* taxed as capital gains, 
rlion tin* estate, less the capital-gain* 
tax, would be subject to the (‘State tax. 

The holding period to rjunbh lor tax 
fts long-term capital gains would hr 
lengthened to one \car. (Tuns on real 
estate would come under tighter rules. 

And note this: Tax cuts would come in 
three steps— Mvi. Vet. lor some, 
taxes would go up temporarily m [fJb}. 
because most ol the new. tighter rules 
would hit in one blow th.it year. 

All this is just a sample ol the strings 
attached to the tax cut. The plan laces 
rough w eather in ( hngress. 


Proposed rule: to permit itemized deductions— for charity, interest, State 
and local taxes, etc.— only to the extent that the total exceeds 5 per cent 
of the taxpayer's income. 

Result: a major cut in deductions. For the whole group that now itemizes, 
this would mean 2.3 billions a year in added taxes, offsetting part of the 
benefit of lower tax rates. 

Examples: 

• A family of four with an income of $10,000 a year. Total deductions, 
if $2,000 now, would be trimmed to $1,500. At the 18 per cent tax 
rate proposed for 1965, this means $90 in added taxes. 

• A family with $25,000 of income. Deductions, if $5,000 now, would 
be cut to $3,750. Extra taxes, at a 27 per cent tax rate.- $338. 

• A family with $100,000 of income. Deductions, if $20,000 now, 
would be reduced to $15,000. Added taxes, at the 55 per cent rate 
proposed for 1965: $2,750. 


A TIMETABLE FOR KENNEDY'S 
PLAN TO CUT INDIVIDUALS' TAXES 


Cut in tax rates effective July 1. Savings for individuals on '63 taxes: 2.8 
billion dollars. 

1964 

Another cut in rates, reducing taxes by an additional 5.5 billions. 

But: Cutback on deductions, losses from other tax "reforms" would 
cost taxpayers 3.1 billions. Net cut for 1964: 2.4 billions. 

1965 

A third cut in tax rates. Tax savings: $2.7 billions. 

Net tax cut, all three steps: 7.9 billions. 


HOW A TYPICAL FAMILY 

WOULD FARE 


Example: Family of four , no income except salary. 



In 1962 In 1965 

Salary 

57,500 

$7,500 

Less: sick pay 

200 


Plus: Employer-paid premium on 
$10,000 of group insurance 


100 

Adjusted gross income 

7,300 

7,600 

Personal exemptions 

2,400 

2,400 

Itemized deductions (for interest. 

State and local faxes, charity, etc.) 

1,500 

1,500 

Less: 5 per cent of adjusted gross ncome 


380 

Net deductions allowed 

1,500 

1,120 

Taxable income 

3,400 

4,080 

Federal fax 

680 

614 

Tax cut: $66 per year, or $1 .27 per week. 


But: Social Security taxes are going up 
taxes, if past experience holds, will rise 

524 a year. State and local 
by $100. 

Net increase, all faxes: $58 per year, 

or 51.12 per week. 
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SOME SIDE EFFECTS 
OF THE TAX PLAN 

These groups, among others, may 
be hurt or helped: 

• Churches. Many clergymen and 
lay leaders arc worried. Limited 
deductions and reduced tax rates 
could mean low er pledges, a strain 
on church budgets. 

• Schools, charities. Same problem 
here. The stakes are high. The 23 
million people who itemize deduc- 
tions list contributions ol around 7 
billions a year to schools, charities, 
hospitals, churches, etc. That does 
not count the billions donated In- 
corporations and by people who 
don t itemize deductions. 

• Home builders. Question; Would 
a cut in deductions— including those 
hu interest on home mortgages 
and lor property taxes— keep some 
people out ol the market tor new 
homes’;' Many builders are fearful. 

• Apartment owners. Any .slacken- 
ing oi people's desire to own 
homes would mean, presumably, 
more demand lor apartments. Al- 
ready. there is a boom in apart- 
ment building. 

• State and local governments. 
Lower federal taxes, over all, would 
gne States and localities more lee- 
way to raise taxes. Also: 19 States 
now permit, on State tax returns, 
deductions lor federal taxes paid. 
IT ms. ii federal taxes go down. 
State tax collections go up. 

• Automobile owners. A cut in de- 
pletion allowances lor oil compa- 
nies. as now proposed, could cause 
those companies to increase gaso- 
line prices. 

*000200230060-1 
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THE BITE NOW PROPOSED 

ON DIVIDEND INCOME 

Proposal: to cut tax rates for everybody, but to wipe out all tax ad- 
vantage on dividend income. Present law exempts the first $50 
of dividends, and permits a tax credit equal to 4 per cent or tota 
dividend income. How the change would work out for a family of tour: 


Total 

If Va of income 

is from 

If all income 


income 

dividends. 

% from salary— 

is from salary 

— 


1962 tax 

1965 tax 

Tax cut 

1962 tax 

1965 tax 

Tax cut 

$5,000 

$354 

$296 

$58 

$420 

$296 

$124 

1 0,000 

1,254 

1,068 

186 

1,372 

1,068 

304 

1 5,000 

2,314 

2,076 

238 

2,486 

2,076 

410 

25,000 

5,034 

4,605 

429 

5,318 

4,605 

713 

50,000 

15,424 

13,837 

1,587 

1 5,976 

13,837 

2,139 

1 00,000 

43,659 

38,542 

5,117 

44,724 

38,542 

6,182 


Note: 

i Tax deductions, assumed to equal 

10 percent of 

income in 


1962, 

, are adjusted for 1965 

in accordance with proposed 

new rules. 
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WHAT WOULD HAPPEN TO STOCK OPTIONS 


THE PLAN FOR 
OLD PEOPLE'S TAXES 

The plan: to wipe out double 
exemptions and retirement-in- 
come credit, substituting a flat 
$300 tax credit for old people. 
How this would work out, in 
conjunction with general rate 
cuts and other proposals in 
Kennedy's tax program, is 
shown by two examples: 

Example 1: couple over 65. In- 
come: $10,000— $5,000 in div- 
idends, $3,500 from private 
pension, $1,500 from Social 
Security. Deductions: $1,000 of 
itemized deductions in 1962, 
standard deductions in 1965. 


Kennedy plan: to tax “paper profits” at regular income rates at the 
time a stock option is exercised. Later, if the stock is sold, any ad- 
ditional profit would be taxed at capital-gains rates. 

Take an example: An executive with $100,000 of taxable income gets 
an option to buy 1,000 shares of his firm’s stock at the market price ot 
$100 a share. Six months later the stock is worth $150, and he exer- 
cises the option. A year later, he sells the stock at $200 a share. 

Option price: $100,000. 

Market price when option is exercised: $150,000. 

"Paper profit”: $50,000. 

Tax under present law: none 
Tax under proposed law: $29,400 
Market price when stock is sold: $200,000. 

Taxable gain under present law: $100,000. 

Tax under present law: $25,000. 

Taxable gain under proposed law: $50,000. 

Tax under proposed law: $8,700. 

Total tax under present law: $25,000. 

Total tax under proposed law: $38,100. 

Tax increase: $13,100. 


1962 tax, present law $514 

1965 tax, proposed law ....$441 

Tax reduction $ 73 

Percentage reduction 14.2% 


\ \ Example 2: couple over 65. In- 

5 | come: $l5,000-$7,500 in divi- ^ 

l 5 dends, $1,000 in interest, $6,500 
5 j from private pension. Deduc- 3 

] j tions: $1,500 of itemized de- • 

i 1 ductions in 1962, standard 

j | deduction in 1965. j 

1 1962 tax. present law ....$1,554 

i l jj 

i i 1965 tax, proposed law. .$1,752 

■2 *: 4 


Tax increase $ 198 

Percentage increase 12.7% 


i 


IF CAPITAL GAINS ARE TAXED AT DEATH— 


What's proposed: to apply the cap- 
ital-gains rate of tax to any “paper 
gains” on assets transferred by gift 
or at death. 

Here is an example: At death, a 
man leaves an estate valued at 
$500,000, including an unrealized 
gain of $100,000 on property. His 


income in the year of death was 
$100,000. The estate is left to the 
children. 

Present law works this way— 

Capital-gains tax: none. 

Estate tax: $126,500. 

Left for the children: $373,500. 


Proposed law would work this 
way— Capital- gains tax: $18,900.* 
Estate tax on remainder of the 
estate: $120,452. 

Total tax: $139,352. 

Left for the children: $360,648. 

Tax increase: $12,852. 


*At reduced rates proposed as part of Kennedy tax program 
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New Gains 
In Business: 
How Strong 


T ake a broad eook at current trends 
in T. S. business, and you find this- 
Activity in most lines continues to 
move upward. In a lew cases, records 
tti e being broken. Output ol industry, 
(>vcr all, is at the highest level in history. 
So are consumer income and spending. 

Even so. business generally seems to 
lack real zip. The buoyancy that was felt 
in the early stages of recovery from the 
recession now is lacking. 

"ion can see some of these divergent 
trends in the char! on this page. It pic- 
tures an economy that is neither weak 
nor vigorous, business is plodding ahead 
at a time when many forecasters hoped 
it would be surging forward. 

On the one hand . . . Weak spois 
arc beginning to show up here and there. 

Industrys output in December, while 
above the December rate, was only a 
trifle higher than six months ago. 

Unfilled orders at factories, accord- 
ing to latest figures, arc lower now than 
at mid- 1 962, and new orders being 
booked also are a bit lower than they 
w (‘re six months ago. The average work- 
week at factories is about the same as it 
was at the beginning of 1962-and down 
a trifle from six months ago 

Unemployment, .still a nagging prob- 
lem. stands now at about 5.8 per rent oi 
the labor force— well above the rate of 
t per cent the Kennedy Administration 
has set as an interim goal on the road to 
lull employment.” 

Steel output, higher than six or eight 
months ago. still is well below the rate 
ol early 1962. Some recent buying ap- 
parently has been in anticipation ol a 
possible steel strike next summer. 

On the other hand ... A few lines 
of business, however, show noteworthy 
strength. 

Auto output continues to boom, buy- 
ers appear to like the 1963 models. Car 
sales early in January were 16 per cent 
more than in the same period of 1962. 

Profits of corporations are showing 
some improvement. Profits for all cor- 
porations in J 962 will be moderately 
ahead of those for a year earlier. 

Higher spending for public construc- 
tion — including highyvays — has spurred 
business in some areas. 

Adding it all up, you find that busi- 
ness, at tli is point in 1963, is good when 
measured by standards of the past, but 
shows no signs of beading into a boom. 


Profit picture for 1962 , page 38. 



Factory output ( 1 957-59 1 00 ) 


115.9 


119.7 


Gross national product 

(annual rate , billions ) 


$538.6 $552.0 


Personal income 

(billions, annuo/ ratej 


$430.5 $441.9 


Retail trade (billions monthly) 


$18.8 


$19.7 


Department-store sales 

(1957-59 100) 


113 


114 


Employment ( civilians , thousands) 


66,733 67,735 


Unemployment ( thousands ) 


4,274 


3,827 


Unemployment rate 

(per cent of labor force) 


6 . 0 % 


5.3% 


Factory workweek (hours, average) 


40. 


40.5 


Weekly pay in factories 

{ average ) 


*96.63 $96.56 


Steel output (ingot tons daily, thousands) 319 


206 


New construction (millions monthly) $4,917 

Private construction $3,490 

Public construction $1,427 


$5,174 

$3,742 

$1,431 


Housing stnrts (annual rate, thousands) 1,295 1,466 


New-cor sales (annual rate, millions) 6.0 


6.5 


Corporation profits 

(annual rate, before taxes, billions) ^ 


$50.9 


Factories' new orders 

(monthly, billions) 


$32.9 


$33.3 


Factories' unfilled orders 

(billions) 


$ 48.2 


$48.1 


Freight carloadings 

f 1 957-59 100) 


95.6 


89.6 


120.3 


$562.0 


$450.4 


$ 20.2 


117 


68,185 


4,196 


5.8% 


40.3 


$98.01 


269 


$5,216 

$3,750 

$1,466 


1,499 


6.7 


$51.5 


$32.9 


$45.2 


90.5 


Note* All figures seasonally adjusted except unfilled orders 
and weekly pay in factories. 
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Where? Via Port Covington, Baltimore. That’s 
where Western Maryland’s modern tidewater 
terminal is located. Big. Fast. Efficient. Here, 
shiploads of freight become carloads (and vice- 
versa) in just a few short hours. 

How? Twenty berths at dockside. 

Giant gantry cranes. Radio con- 
trolled yards for nineteen miles of 
freight cars. Baltimore’s largest grain 


elevator. A whole complex of the most up-to- 
date freight-handling equipment on the Atlantic 
seaboard. What does all this mean to you? Big 
savings. In time. And money. Shipping steel, auto- 
mobiles, coal, grain, ore, machinery, 
buttons? Use Port Covington. Let 
the Western Maryland Railway take 
it from there. Our telephone number 
in Baltimore is 685-1700. Call us. 



WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 
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U.S. News EWorld Report ^ AS COMPANIES REPORT THEIR EARNINGS- 


BRIGHT, DARK 
SPOTS IN THE 
PROFITS PICTURE 


P ROFITS OF CORPORATIONS. !)V ill 111 
large, seem to be rising slowly. 

In reports just coining out on earnings 
in 1962. llie great bulk ol the leading 
American companies are showing some 
increase over 1961. What’s more, profits 
at the end ol the year appear to have 
been running at a higher level than in 
the first quarter, if allowance is made 
lor the changes in tax rules that took 
effect in 1962. 

A survey ol reports just issued by more 
than 250 large firms shows this; 

Profils ol the entire group, alter taxes, 
totaled just under 8.8 billion dollars in 
1962. compared with a trifle more than 
7.5 billion in 1961. That indicates a 
gain ol I 6.4 per cent. 

General Motors, which made more 
money than any corporation ever he! ore 
in history, showed a gain ol 66. I per 
cent. The rest ol the companies in the 
survey showed an increase, in the ag- 
gregate, ol 10 per cent. 

The top gain s. Sharpest increases in 
profits were posted by auto makers, a lew 
defense contractors, some truckers and 
smaller trunk airlines. Sizable gains were 
reported by many others, including pro- 
ducers of machinery, building materials, 
copper and aluminum, chemicals, proc- 
essed loods, oil, paper and textiles. 

Reduced profits were reported by 
some large steel producers, grocery 
chains, makers of ollicc equipment and 
a sprinkling ol firms in other lines. 

Tax changes had a big impact. Treas- 
ury rules allowed companies to show 
bigger charges for depreciation, which 
reduced both profits and taxes. The new 
tax credit lor investment also reduced 
taxes. The ellect on profits alter taxes 
differed widely according to the ac- 
counting procedures the companies 
adopted. 

For U.S. Steel Corporation, the 
change's cut reported profits alter taxes 
by about 30 million dollars. Other- 
wise, the company would have shown 
about the same profit in 1962 as in 1961, 
instead ol a drop ol nearly 14 per cent. 

Rules laid down by the interstate 
Commerce Commission lor the railroads 
had the opposite ellect. The Santa Fe 
would have shown a drop in profits after 
taxes, instead of a rise, if the tax changes 
had not been made. 

According to Government estimates, 
profits are to increase about 4 per cent 
in 1963 on the basis of present tax rates 
—and more if taxes are cut. 


Prof/fs offer foxes 1961 

General Motors $ 892,821,000 

American Motors 00 $ 22,636,000 

U. S. Steel S 190,182,000 

Anneo Steel $ 5/, 51/, (KM) 

Inland Steel $ 54,674,000 

National Steel $ 32,917,000 


1962 CHANGE 

SI, 459,000, 000 up 63.4% 

S 37,166,000 up 64.2% 


kcrmecutt Copper 

Magma Copper 

kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 

Alcoa 

Peabody Coal 

Island Creek Coal 

■ N.J. » 


6 L, 897,000 
9,557,000 

24.038.000 

43.049.000 

13.541 .000 
3,091,000 


Standard Oil 

Gulf Oil 

Soeony Mobil Oil 

Standard Oil l Ind. i .. 

Hu Pont 

Monsanto 

Air Reduction 

Smith Kline & French 
Kli Lillv 


Int’l Business Machines 

American Bhotocopj 
Burroughs 

Wostinghouse Electric 

Caterpillar 'Praetor 

Ex-Celi-O 

Avco 

P. K. Mallory 

Rockwell Manufacturing 

Dougin* Aircraft 

Libbcy-Owcnv-Ford Class .... 

Johns-Manv illc 

Georgia-Pacific 

Fugle-Piclicr 

Koppers 

Owens-Coming Fiberglas 
Missouri Portland Cement .... 

American Can 

Container Corp. of Am 

Fuion Bag-Camp Paper 

Crown Zcllerbach 

Scott Paper 

National Biscuit 

National Distillers & Cliem. 

Philip Morris 

Colonial Stores 


$ 758,000,000 
$ 338,537,000 
$ 211.319,000 
$ 153,837,000_ 

$ 418,163,000 
H 68,656,000 
$ 14,199,000 

S 27,073,000 
$ 23.076,000 

S 207,228,000 
S 4,926,000 
$ 10,489,000 


$ 

$ 

$ 

S 
s 
s 
s 

s 

$ 

■S 
$ 

$ 
s 
$ 

s 
s 
s 
$ 

$ 

S 28,424,000 
S 23.259,000 
S 21,511,000 
$ 3,900,000 

S 
$ 
s 
$ 

-s 


45.447.000 

55.823.000 

9.934.000 

12.982.000 

4.513.000 

8.509.000 

5.957.000 

34.753.000 

23.862.000 

13.838.000 

2.683.000 
6,72 L, 000 

14.279.000 

4.328.000 

46.352.000 

18.292.000 

16.973.000 

36.679.000 

31.141.000 


2.509.000 

3.726.000 

8.970.000 

7.990.000 
12,216,000° 

1 . 121.000 

4.922.000 

54.850.000 

29.435.000 

60.351.000 

3.516.000 
12,549,000* 


Hart Schallncr 6c Marx 

Indian Head Mills 

A. K.U. -United Rayon 

Rayonier 

F.udicutt Johnson 

Continental Air Lines 

Delta Air Lines 

Atehison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

Southern Railway 

Norfolk & W estern 

Prmisyh Linia Railroad 

New York Central 

American Tel. 6c I el 

Consolidated Edison of N. 

Detroit Edison 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 

° Loss 

00 Calendar year, based on fiscal year ended September 30 and first quarter 
ended December 31. 


$ 

S 
$ 
s 
s 
s 

-$ 

$1,271,086,000 
$ 76,352,000 

$ 39,765,000 

$ 20,625,000 


s 

163,859,000 

DOWN 

13.8% 

$ 

45,893.000 

DOWN 

20.2% 

s 

52,437,000 

DOWN 

4.0% 

$ 

35,543,000 

UP 

8.0% 

$ 

65.663,000 

UP 

6.1% 

s 

10,005,000 

UP 

4.7% 

s 

31,151,000 

UP 

29.0% 

$ 

56,447.000 

UP 

31.1% 

s 

1 1,729,000 

UP 

8.8% 

$ 

4,570,000 

UP 

47.8% 

s 

840,000, 000 

UP 

10.8% 

$ 

310,000, 000 

UP 

0.4% 

$ 

242.200,000 

UP 

14.6% 

s 

162,500,000 

UP 

5.6% 

$ 

452,000,000 

UP 

8.1% 

$ 

78,220,000 

UP 

13.9% 

$ 

16,354,000 

UP 

15.2% 

$ 

30,528,000 

UP 

12.8% 

$ 

25,400,000 

UP 

10.1% 

$ 

241,387,000 

UP 

16.5% 

$ 

\ .387 ,000 

DOWN 

10.9% 

s 

9,493,000 

DOWN 

9.5% 

$ 

57,061,000 

UP 

25.6% 

$ 

61,923,000 

UP 

10.9% 

$ 

12,230,000 

UP 

23.1% 

$ 

18.790,000 

UP 

44.7% 

s 

5,121,000 

UP 

13.5% 

s 

9,122,000 

UP 

7.2% 

s 

10,205, 000 

UP 

71.3% 

$ 

37,752.000 

UP 

8.6% 

s 

23,927,000 

UP 

0.3% 

s 

18,055,000 

UP 

30.5% 

s 

3,444,000 

UP 

28.4% 

$ 

7,825,000 

UP 

16.4% 

s 

14,372,000 

UP 

0.7% 

s 

4,489,000 

UP 

3.7% 

$ 

48.736,000 

UP 

5.1% 

$ 

18.670,000 

UP 

2.1% 

s 

18.833,000 

UP 

11.0% 

$ 

38,786,000 

UP 

5.7% 

$ 

52.696,000 

UP 

5.0% 

$ 

30. 139,000 

UP 

7.1% 

s 

24,226,000 

UP 

4.2% 

s 

21,946,000 

UP 

2.0% 

s 

4.365,000 

UP 

11.9% 

$ 

2,886,000 

UP 

15.0% 

s 

4,088,000 

UP 

9.7% 

$ 

10,100,000 

UP 

12.6% 

s 

11,425,000 

UP 

43.0% 

$ 

620,000 



s 

1,771,000 

UP 

58.0% 

s 

13,133,000 

UP 

166.8% 

s 

70,692,000 

UP 

28.9% 

$ 

34,740,000 

UP 

18.0% 

s 

65,365,000 

UP 

8.3% 

-$ 

3,210,000° 



-s 

3,836,000° 



S 1,384.252,000 

UP 

8.9% 

$ 

90,635,000 

UP 

18.7% 

$ 

42,911,000 

UP 

7.9% 

$ 

25,686,000 

UP 

24.5% 


Baste data : company statements and Standard & Poor s Corporation 
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MOTORS CORPORATION 


Are you going to spend this year driving a Pontiac 

or just wishfully watching them? 

That question shouldn't take much thinking. No, when you consider how'pleasant Pontiac makes your drivrng For 
one rng, Pont, ads Wrde-Track is wide, than ever, to keep you sailing steadily along. You'll like the calm unruffled 
Ode, too not to mention such niceties as self-adjusting brakes and the new Delcotron a c generator And 
stop you from doing a little admiring of your Pontiac, crisp good looks yourself, if you Not us. cedait N« 
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How to make perfect copies 
from colors, objects, pages in books, 
pencil writing, ball point pen signatures, 
in less than 60 seconds. 
Automatically. On ordinary paper. 

For about a nickel a copy. 



2. PUSH “ON." 


3. SELECT THE NUMBER 
OF COPIES WANTED. 



"Gap" in North American Defenses 

CANADA-A WEAKENING ALLY? 


Now it's Canada that is worry- 
ing U. S. defense planners. 

Reason: Nuclear warheads es- 
sential to Hemisphere defense are 
not in place. Result: Charges of 
foot dragging in Ottawa, sharp 
words in Washington— and a 
Government crisis for Canada. 

OTTAWA 

On both sides of the border, Canada's 
value as a defense partner of the U. S. 
now is being seriously questioned. 

The persistent unwillingness of Prime 
Minister John G. Diefenbaker to equip 
Canadian forces with nuclear arms has 
put a severe strain on relations between 
the North American allies. 

The extent of this strain was made 
clear on January 30, when the U. S. 
coldly told Canada that nuclear weapons 
are essential to joint U. S. -Canadian de- 
fense of this continent. 

The n bombshell /' The U. S. state- 
ment said that Canada, in recent secret 
negotiations, has failed to propose any 
workable plan for arming its forces with 
U. S. nuclear warheads to counter Rus- 
sia's atomic-bomber squadrons. 

Here in Ottawa, the U. S. statement 
ignited a battle in Parliament that shook 
the Diefenbaker Government. The Prime 
Minister himself accused the U. S. of an 
“unwarranted intrusion” in Canadian 
affairs. 

One opposition leader— Robert Thomp- 
son, head of the Social Credit Party- 
declared: 

“Once again, the United States has 
had to state Canadian policy for Can- 
ada. It is regrettable that indecision of 
the Prime Minister has forced the United 
States, obviously in self-defense, to 
interfere in what should be strictly a 
Canadian matter.” 

Military men in both Canada and the 
U. S. say that the nuclear- weapons “gap” 
in Canada has dangerously weakened 
not only the continent's defenses, but 
also the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zations defense position in Europe. 

77ie promise. It was four years ago 
that Mr. Diefenbaker promised the U. S. 
that Canada would acquire the nuclear 
punch the U. S. offered to provide. 

The unkept promise has brought sharp 
attacks on the Diefenbaker Government. 

Critics assert that, without nuclear 
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weapons, Canadas antiaircraft missiles after another, chiefly over the question of 
and warplanes are useless. custody and control of nuclear arms. Mr. 

Said the influential “Financial Post” Diefenbaker, unwilling to accept a sys- 
of Toronto, for example: tern of joint control, such as that between 

“Canada’s allies regard us as a wash- the U. S. and Britain, has nevertheless 
out and our policies as a bust— militari- insisted that nuclear warheads could be 

ly ? diplomatically and economically.” made available to Canadian forces on a 
Other critics— including some Cana- few hours’ notice if the need arose, 

dian military experts— accuse the Gov- The Cuban crisis last October threw 
eminent of going back on its word, a spotlight on Canadian defense defi- 

breaking faith with allies, making Cana- ciencies. Fifty-six BOMARC-B missiles 

da’s defenses ineffective if not impo- —provided by the U. S. and in position 

tent. at two Canadian bases built mainly with 

A former chief of the Canadian Air U.S. money— were useless without nu- 
Force staff charged recently: “We are no clear warheads. And the Royal Canadian 
longer meeting our obligations. We are Air Force’s 64 Voodoo jet interceptors, 
not equipped for immediate action. We which lacked nuclear tips for their Fal- 
have permitted a gap to appear in the con rockets, were more of a liability 
defenses of North America. than an asset, it was argued. 

“Now, as result of the halfway meas- During Cuban Crisis — . At the height 
ures we have taken, our portion of the of the Cuban crisis, the Canadian Gov- 
defense partnership is falling apart,” eminent reportedly refused to permit 
Chided by Norstad. The issue, sim- U.S. Air Force fighters permanently sta- 
mering for years, boiled over early in tioned at two Canadian bases to be out- 
January when Gen. Lauris Norstad, re- fitted with nuclear arms, and to allow 
tiring from command of NATO forces in nuclear-armed U. S. squadrons to move 
Europe, reproved Canada for not hav- into position at Canadian bases, 
ing lived up to an agreement to arm The current defense muddle is rooted 
Canadian NATO units with nuclear in this dilemma that divided the Cana- 
weapons. dian Cabinet: how to reconcile the 

The agreement dates back to Febru- Canadian pursuit of world disarmament 
ary, 1959, when Prime Minister Diefen- with the need for protecting Canada un- 
baker announced that Canada would, til disarmament is achieved, 
with U.S. help, acquire from the U. S. Canada’s defense dilemma may be 
the military hardware needed for a nu- resolved by a general election later 
clear deterrent. this year. Meanwhile, however, Cana- 

The agreement has never been re- dians are finding the nuclear-arms issue 
nounced, but there has been one delay confused, contradictory and disturbing. 



A Bomarc antiaircraft missile. Canada has 
56 Bomarcs, all of them deemed useless 
because they don't have nuclear warheads. 



— RCAF Photos 

^ Canada's Voodoo jets also lack nu- 
clear arms. Critics say they're 
more of a liability than an asset. 
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WHY SOVIETS ARE RUSHING 
A MILITARY BUILDUP IN CUBA 

It's more than just Cuba that Khrushchev is after. The Russian dictator— still pour- 
ing in Soviet troops and weapons— is building up Fidel Castro's island as a military 
base for Communist expansion throughout all of Latin America. 


Reported from 

GUANTANAMO BAY, Cuba, 
and MIAMI, Fla. 

Cuba, once again, is growing into a 
military menace. Soviet arms shipments 
are continuing to arrive in that Red- 
ruled island. So are Soviet troops. 

Evidence of that Soviet buildup in 
Cuba has been accumulating for weeks. 
Now it is clear: Nikita Khrushchev is 
turning Cuba into a Soviet military base 
of impressive proportions. 

At least 18,700— possibly 35,000 or 
more— Soviet troops are in Cuba. They 
are armed with Russian-made missiles, 
planes, tanks, submarines and guns. 

What is Khrushchev up to? Why is 
the Communist boss 
building such a huge mil- 
itary base in Fidel Castro's 
Cuba? 

As the evidence grows, 
these Khrushchev aims 
are becoming clear: 

1 . Russian troops in 
Cuba are, first of all, an 
“occupation force/' They 
serve to keep the Cubans 
—and Castro— in line. 

They protect Cuba's Com- 
munist regime against re- 
volt from within. 

2 . Russian military 
power also serves to pro- 
tect Cuba against invasion 
from without. If the Unit- 
ed States should invade 
Cuba now, it would be 
fighting against Soviet 
troops. President Kenne- 
dy, having missed two op- 
portunities to get Commu- 
nism out of Cuba, now 
finds himself facing the 
possibility of a major war 
if he should try again. 

3 . Khrushchev is build- 
ing in Cuba a base for 
Communist expansion 
throughout the Western 


Hemisphere. From Cuba, with hoards 
of weapons and hordes of trained 
fighters, he can carry revolution and 
subversion into one Latin-American 
country after another. 

Behind this size-up of Soviet activities 
and aims in Cuba is a mounting mass 
of new information. From inside Cuba 
came such reports as these: 

• On January 25, a large Soviet ship 
loaded with military equipment docked 
in Havana's harbor. 

• That same day, 1,500 Russians in 
military uniforms arrived by ship at an- 
other Cuban port. 

Officially, the Kennedy Administra- 
tion is cautious in assessing the signifi- 
cance of such reports. On January 31, 


the Defense Department confirmed that 
two large Soviet ships arrived in Cuba 
but said: “There is no evidence that 
either carried offensive weapons." 

Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 
said: “Since removal of the missiles, 
our coverage has not revealed the exist- 
ence of strategic weapons systems in 
Cuba." 

Cuban exile leaders, however, chal- 
lenge the claim that all of Khrushchev's 
offensive missiles have been removed. 

On the basis of underground intelli- 
gence reports from inside Cuba, these 
exile leaders say that 44 medium and 
intermediate-range missiles still remain 
in Cuba, hidden in caves. 

The picture of Cuba that these under- 
ground reports paint is 
one of an island that al- 
ready has become a huge 
and well-stocked military 
base. 

Set out in the chart on 
this page is the under- 
ground's count of Soviet 
weapons and troops in 
Cuba. This count, the un- 
derground leaders main- 
tain, is “conservative." 

Russians are not the 
only foreign troops in 
Cuba. 

There is in Cuba an or- 
ganization called the “In- 
ternational Brigade." Its 
members are mostly Latin 
Americans brought into 
Cuba for training in sabo- 
tage and guerrilla war- 
fare. Their trainers are 
Russians, Czechs, Red 
Chinese and Spanish “Re- 
publicans” who fought in 
Spain's Civil War. 

Men of the Internation- 
al Brigade are known as 
“special mission" forces. 
Their “special mission” is 
to go back to their home 
countries in Latin Amer- 
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[preceding page ] NEW "SEA OF TROUBLE" IN ASIA 


an area vital to U. S. interests. If Sukarno 
got North Borneo, his Indonesian flag 
would fly only 18 miles from the terri- 
tory of the Philippines, a close military 
ally of the U. S. 

Also, if Indonesia moves into British 
Borneo, then Indonesia's Soviet-supplied 
fighters and bombers will dominate the 
southern half of the South China Sea, 
just as Red China dominates the north- 
ern shore of that Sea. The U. S. must 
cross the South China Sea to get its mili- 
tary aid into South Vietnam for war 
against Communist-led guerrillas. 

Concern of military. All this, as U. S. 
military men see it, adds up to a very 
real threat to the U. S. position in this 
part of the world. You hear U. S. Navy, 
Army and Air Force officers who know 
Formosa, the Philippines and Vietnam 
express concern lest the Government in 
Washington fail to recognize the threat. 
Feeling here is that Britain might well 
lose Borneo to Sukarno just as, the Dutch 
lost New Guinea. 

Sukarno today gives every appearance 
of a man in a hurry.” He is worried by 
deadlines already set. 

The United Nations now is “caretaker” 
of West New Guinea. A U. N. Army, 
composed mainly of Pakistani troops, 
plans to hand over West New Guinea to 
Indonesia on or about May 1. 

Sukarno has asked the U. N. to de- 
liver West New Guinea to Indonesia 
right now. The U. N. is looking into his 
request. But Britain and other members 
of the U. N. feel that Sukarno is merely 
anxious to move into New Guinea before 
he begins an all-out military operation 
against British Borneo. 

Malaya's Tengku Rahman and the au- 
thorities of Sarawak, Brunei and North 
Borneo plan to get the Malaysian Fed- 
eration going about August. After this 
Federation becomes a fact, Sukarno's 
talk of ‘ liberating” the British Borneo 
territories will sound rather empty, since 
the Federation itself will be run by 
Malayans, not by Europeans. 

Sukarno's worry. What worries Su- 
karno now is that the U. N. might decide 
Indonesia is “unfit” to run West New 
Guinea if the Indonesians get involved 
in an attack on British Borneo. Sukarno 
also fears that British Borneo might get 
away from him and into the new Fed- 
eration of Malaysia unless he acts fast. 

If it does come to a war over Borneo 
the Indonesian leader will have much 
in his favor. Thanks largely to Khru- 
shchev, Indonesia has a Navy and Air 
Force with real striking power. 

Russia has sent Indonesia about 100 
MIG- 15, 17 and 19 jet fighters plus at 


least a dozen long-range MIG-21 jets. 
Also in Sukarno’s Air Force are 20 IL-28 
jet bombers and at least 10 TU-16s. The 
TU-16 is a jet bomber with a range of 
nearly 5,000 miles. 

Pride of the Indonesian Navy is a 
19,000-ton cruiser of the Sverdlov class. 
This warship, as well as two Riga-class 
frigates also supplied by Russia, has mis- 
sile capability. In addition, the Indone- 
sian Navy has 20 submarines, a dozen of 
them long-range Soviet vessels, plus sev- 
en modern destroyers. 

The Indonesian Army of 350,000 reg- 
ulars has amphibious tanks, artillery car- 
riers and at least one battery of Soviet 
ground-to-air guided missiles. There are 
both Russian-made and U. S.-made sea 
and air troop transports to move Indo- 
nesia's soldiers to war. 

Motive for Sukarno. Indonesian of- 
ficials, obedient to Sukarno's will, al- 
ready talk about applying a policy of 
“confrontation” toward the British and 
Malayans over Borneo. Lest there be 
doubt about just what the “confronta- 
tion” policy means, this was how Sukar- 
no described his technique for getting 
Dutch West New Guinea. Selected para- 
troopers and guerrilla-warfare special- 
ists from Indonesia's armed forces are 
pushed into the areas Sukarno wants. 
They “confront” the owners of the real 
estate- whether Dutch in New Guinea 
or British in Borneo-with force. 

Why does Sukarno want British Bor- 
neo? The three territories, Sarawak, Bru- 
nei and North Borneo, have pretty much 
what the rest of Indonesia's scattered is- 



— Wide World Photo 


SUKARNO holds crowds spellbound by 
hurling defiance at nations opposing him 


lands have— oil, rubber, copra, timber 
and great undeveloped wealth in min- 
erals and raw materials. 

Most observers here believe Sukarno 
wants British Borneo “because it's there” 
—because the Indonesian leader would 
rather dabble in empire building and 
world power politics than face his real 
troubles at home. 

When experts are fired. Indonesia 
is deep in economic troubles, largely be- 
cause of mismanagement— or no man- 
agement. 

Oil, normally the No. 2 export item, is 
doing well in the hands of British, Dutch 
and U. S. producers and marketers. Rub- 
ber, though still No. 1 export of Indone- 
sia, is falling off fast, like tin. Dutch 
technicians were ousted long ago and 
Indonesian administrators failed to 
maintain rubber plantations or tin dredg- 
ers. All through the Indonesian economy 
there is a pattern of mismanagement, 
inefficiency and inexperience. 

Sukarno's Indonesia owes the Soviet 
Union about 1 billion dollars— mainly 
for arms. Even the arms-happy Sukarno 
is worried about this one-sided bill and 
has shown signs of cutting down on arms 
buying. The combined debts of Indo- 
nesia to Western nations may total an- 
other billion dollars. Funding of these 
debts now eats up nearly one quarter 
of Indonesia's annual earnings of for- 
eign exchange. 

Inside Indonesia, and particularly on 
Java, Sukarno's personal prestige and 
popularity with the masses remain high. 
At 61 the President still is a spellbinder, 
capable of swaying great crowds as the 
self-styled “Bung (Brother) Kamo, 
Tongue of the Indonesian People.” 
Again and again in crises past he has 
told his people, “We don't care about in- 
ternational opinion.” That is still Sukar- 
no's theme today. 

Reputation: ruthlessness. Outside 
Indonesia, Sukarno has earned a repu- 
tation among neighbors and Westerners 
of complete political ruthlessness. He 
considers Malaya a “lost province” of 
Indonesia and scorns the Philippines, 
which he considers dominated by the 
U. S. For Sukarno and many of his fol- 
lowers, all of Southeast Asia is no more 
than the tail to the Indonesian comet. 

Everywhere in Southeast Asia today 
you find deep concern over the unpre- 
dictability of Sukarno's will, his plans to 
use his power and his vaulting ego. At 
this time and for the immediate future 
Sukarno appears to be the main source 
of trouble in this part of the world. As 
such, Sukarno helps Russia and the Com- 
munists, hurts the U. S. [endi 
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a military rebellion there, helped spread 
rebellion to Sarawak and North Borneo. 
Britain flew in troops from Singapore, 
crushed the revolt easily. Most rebels 
fled into Indonesian Borneo, from which 
many of them had come. 

"Eager volunteers" The Indonesian 
President showed no sign of giving up 
his bid for British Borneo. On the con- 
trary: In Jakarta, the capital of Indone- 
sia, officials claimed that 40,000 “Borneo 
rebels” were still fighting the British. 
Also in Jakarta, it was announced that 
30,000 “Indonesian volunteers” were al- 
ready in Indonesian Borneo eager to 
join “the war of liberation.” 

Britain reacted swiftly as January 
ended. British troop reinforcements 
were flown to Brunei from Singapore. 
Royal Air Force planes stepped up their 
patrols on the border of Indonesia’s part 
of Borneo. In London a brigade of 2,000 
British strategic reservists were on alert 
for an airlift to Southeast Asia. 

Indonesia stepped up the military 
pressure. The Indonesian Army’s Chief 
of Staff flew to Indonesian Borneo while 


rebel leaders from British Borneo as- 
sembled in Jakarta. 

Alarm spread fast through Southeast 
Asia. Malaya’s leader, the Tengku Abdul 
Rahman, told Sukarno: “Keep your 
hands off Malaysia.” Tengku Rahman 
has a plan to unite Malaya, Singapore 
and the three British territories of Bor- 
neo into a single Federation of Malaysia 
by August of this year. 

In Manila and in talks with the British 
in London, the Government of the Philip- 
pines further complicated the picture 
by claiming North Borneo for the Phil- 
ippines. But the Filipinos and the British 
were talking out their differences in 
London, not fighting. 

Americans: a/armed. U. S. military 
men in this part of the world are partic- 
ularly alarmed by Sukarno’s move to- 
ward Borneo. Reasons for this alarm 
show in the dispatches these Americans 
are sending to Washington. 

Sukarno’s Indonesia now controls most 
of the strategic sea and air routes around 
the island rim of Southeast Asia. 

This growing power is massively 


armed by Southeast Asian standards. 
Most of the new arms are Russian, 
turned over to Indonesia by an eager 
salesman, Nikita Khrushchev of Russia, 
in exchange for cash, trade or promises 
to pay. 

Turn to adventure. Boss of Indo- 
nesia, Sukarno, is a man of vast ambition 
and ego. He has turned away from the 
enormous problems of the nation’s wob- 
bly economy to take on the exciting and 
dangerous task of acquiring still more 
territory. His empire already sprawls 
across 2,700 miles of ocean. 

On his native island of Java, still the 
overcrowded home of most of Indone- 
sia’s 100 million people, Sukarno leans 
heavily for political support on the Com- 
munist Party of Indonesia, by long odds 
the best-organized political group in the 
country. Indonesian Communists, like 
the Russians, encourage Sukarno’s em- 
pire building. 

Territorial expansion now is taking 
Sukarno’s Communist-equipped and 
Communist-supported armed forces into 
(continued on next page) 


INDONESIAN TROOPS, heavily armed, are part of the show of force Sukarno uses to bolster his 
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ica and spread revolution, start wars of 
'"national liberation.” 

The Communist idea is to avoid using 
Cubans to invade other nations in the 
Western Hemisphere because that would 
almost certainly bring retaliation by the 
U. S. and Organization of American States. 

An underground report on the Com- 
munist organization for subversion in 
Latin America has been given to “U.S. 
News & World Report” by Manuel A. de 
Varona, a member of the Cuban Revo- 
lutionary Council. That report says: 

"There is a Revolutionary Command 
for Latin America in charge of directing 
military action throughout the continent. 

This command is international in char- 
acter and was created in Havana, in 
1959, under the personal supervision of 
Soviet Col. Jaroslav Volenkesky, Chi- 
nese Lin Chiao Yen and the Spanish 
General Alberto Bayo. Che Guevara [a top 
Castro aide] and Raul Castro [Fidel’s 
brother] belong to this command. 

"Its mission is to prepare armed action 
in the Caribbean area, with ramifica- 
tions in all parts of the continent. This 
action is not planned for invasion from 
abroad, but for what the Communists 
call national-liberation wars/ which con- 
sist of invading from within with a strong 
decisive support from abroad.” 

The International Brigade, according 
to this report, "operates under the direc- 
tion of the Revolutionary Command.” 

In addition to its training bases in 
Cuba, the Brigade is said to have opera- 
tion bases— with guerrilla groups and 
stores of arms— in Mexico, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Costa Rica and Venezuela. 

Stirrers of trouble . Numerous acts 
of troublemaking and sabotage in 10 
Latin- American countries are attributed 
to this international outfit. So is a plot 
to blow up installations in New York City 
which was uncovered last November. 

With all these troops and weapons in 
Cuba, the Soviet Union now is engaged 
in a vast building program there. Mili- 
tary barracks are going up. Radio trans- 
mitters and military telephone lines are 
being installed. 

Biggest Russian troop concentration is 
reported near the town of Remedios, in 
Las Villas Province. There work is being 
rushed at top speed. Remedios recently 
ran short of water because the military 
construction was using up its supply. 

Directing the show for the Russians, 
according to underground intelligence, 
are five Soviet generals. 

Head man is identified as Gen. C. O. 
Slazenko. He has set up headquarters on 
the top three floors of a 20-story build- 
ing in Havana. 

Now, only three months after most 
Americans thought Khrushchev had 
agreed to pull out of Cuba, this is plain: 
The Russians are digging in to stay. 
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LATEST FACTS ON 
RUSSIA'S CUBAN BASE 

From the outset, Senator Keating of New York has called the 
shots on the Soviet buildup in Cuba. In this exclusive interview 
with members of the staff of "U. S. News & World Report" he 
details the new power of Khrushchev's base off U. S. shores. 

Q Senator Keating, is the Soviet Union continuing to build up its military 

strength inside Cuba? , T , , r , . 

A Yes. There has been a constant military buildup smce July 1 ot last 
year. Now, there had been a buildup before that, but its intensity increased 
starting last July, and the buildup is continuing. «rr,i 

Q President Kennedy, in his news conference on January 24, said, ine 
best information we have is that one ship has ar- 
rived since the October crisis, which may have arms 
on it.” Do you know of any other ships that have 
arrived in Cuba recently carrying Soviet military 
equipment? 

A There has been other military equipment that 
has come into Cuba since October. 

Interestingly enough, on January 25, the very 
next day after the President’s statement, a second 
large Soviet vessel arrived in Cuba carrying arma- 
ments. 

Significantly, I might add, it followed the same 
route taken by the ships that carried what they call 
"heavy stuff” into Cuba last summer-before the 
missile crisis of October. That route is one that was 
very probably chosen with some care. 

Q What is the significance of that route? 

A Well, the route is generally known to our in- 
telligence experts as a "high security” route. It 
includes areas where we are least able to check up 
satisfactorily on the ships’ cargoes, and uses docking facilities in Cuba which 
are completely closed off to outsiders day and night. This is the same route 
and same kind of treatment that was given to the ships last autumn that 
carried in the first medium-range missiles. 

Certainly we should have known that the very day after the President s 
statement a second ship bearing armaments was arriving. I hope we don’t 
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Senator Keating 


RUSSIAN SHIP unloads a military-type truck in Havana during week of 
January 20. Other ships, says Senator Keating, have brought arms to Cuba. 

—Wide World Photo 




• . . "Russian troops and technicians in Cuba are digging in" 


derive our intelligence solely from the fact that a ship has 
arrived. We should know what is coming on ships. 

Q This second ship— did its cargo consist primarily of 
weapons? 

A That is my understanding. I won’t say there wasn’t 
anything else on it, but it was primarily arms. 

Q Do you know whether this information that you have 
about the arms buildup in Cuba is available also to the Ken- 
nedy Administration? 

A I don’t know what goes on within the executive branch. 
All of the information which I have either comes from official 
sources or has been confirmed by official sources. It is not , 
as some have tried to assert, based on refugee reports. So it 
is known to officials in Government, but I do not make the 
assertion that it is known to the President. 

Q That first arms ship— the one mentioned by the Presi- 
dent— when did it arrive? 

A It arrived on the seventeenth of January, and the second 
ship arrived on the 25th, Now, I think that, when two ships 
bearing arms come into Cuba within 10 days, that is a very 
serious situation. 

/THREAT TO SECURITY"— 

Q If this buildup continues, would you consider it a di- 
rect threat to the United States? 

A It is a threat to the security of the Western Hemisphere 
and to the lives and liberty not only of the Cubans but of 
other Latin-American peoples with which we have treaty 
obligations. 

So, indirectly at least, it is a threat to the lives and liberties 
of our own American citizens. 

Q How much do the Soviets have in Cuba now in the 
way of military weapons and troops? 

A In giving you an estimate, I am going to assume that 
the long-range and medium-range Soviet missiles and the 
Soviet bombers that were discovered there last autumn are 
now out of Cuba. 

Q Is there proof that all of those missiles and bombers 
have been removed? 

A No. As the Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, said recently, 
the only way to prove that is by an on-site inspection. You 
can’t prove that by taking pictures of a ship at sea. 

But, in what I’m about to say, I’m going to assume that 
those missiles and bombers are out of there, as we’ve been 
told they are. 

Even if they are out, when you take it soldier for soldier, 
MIG fighter plane for MIG fighter plane, torpedo boat for 
torpedo boat, tank for tank, gun for gun and weapon for 
weapon, the strength of the Russian military base in Cuba 
now is 10 times greater than it was on July 1 of last summer. 
And that’s a conservative statement. 

Q Is it also greater than it was last October? 

A With the exception of die bombers and ground-to- 
ground missiles, yes, it is. More material has come in. In 
addition to that, the Russian troops and technicians and 
other Russian personnel in Cuba are digging in. 

There is incontrovertible evidence that they are building 
a base there. They are building barracks, making it a per- 
manent installation. They are continuing to maintain 
medium-range-missile sites. And they’ve been working at 
these activities in some parts of Cuba around the clock. 

This gives rise to the very real possibility that the Rus- 
sians hope to return heavy missiles to Cuba, or— even more 
ominous-that they may have missiles left on the island and 
need only to wheel them out of caves. 


Q How many Russians are there in Cuba now, according 
to your information? 

A Twenty thousand or more. 

Q How many of those are combat troops? 

A I am not able to give you precise figures, but I think 
that 6,000 to 8,000 would not be excessive. There are com- 
bat troops in considerable number. 

Q In what kinds of units are those combat troops organ- 
ized? B 

A There are some Russians manning antiaircraft guns, 
many manning antiaircraft missiles. There are Russian in- 
fant! y units. And there is a sizable combat group of Soviet 
Air Force personnel in Cuba. 

Q Are there Russian pilots in Cuba? 

A Yes. The MIG fighter planes are mostly piloted by Rus- 
sians. 

Q Are more Russian troops still pouring into Cuba? 

A I have no evidence that there have been additional 
troops sent in since October, but there may well have been. 

I was leally, 1 11 be very frank with you — I was surprised 
at the Piesidents statement about the number of Russians 
who were in Cuba last October. He said in his January 24 
news conference that there are now 16,000 to 17,000 Russian 
soldiers and technicians in Cuba and that about 4,500 have 
been withdrawn since October. 

That would mean that there were between 20,000 and 

22.000 Russian soldiers and technicians in Cuba last October. 
And this is the first public utterance by a Government official 
to that effect. 

Last October I was contending that there were around 

12.000 to 15,000 Russians in Cuba and the answer put out by 
official sources then was that my figure was too high. They 
said then that the figure was no more than 8,000 to 12,000. 

So the Administiation now is doubling its own previous 
estimate of the Russian forces that were in Cuba last October. 

Q Besides the combat troops, what other types of Rus- 
sians are in Cuba? 

A There are technicians, what we would call Signal Corps 
people, laboi battalions, technical people, officers training 
Cubans, military advisers and so forth. 

Q What other foreign Communists, besides Russians, are 
there in Cuba? 

A There have been Chinese Communists. I’ve known of 
some Czechs, quite a few East Germans, and there are some 
African personnel. I don’t know the nationality of all of them. 

Q Do you have any evidence that any Soviet missiles or 
bombers remain in Cuba today? 

A No. I have no evidence that there are-or that there 
aient and I dont believe there is any way of finding that 
out except to go there and look. 

ARMS CASTRO IS GETTING— 

Q What kinds of weapons are coming into Cuba now? 

A X don t have a detailed analysis of what weapons were 
on these recent ships. But I can tell you what some of the 
weapons there now are. There are tanks, guns, ammunition 
missile launchers— 

Q Missile launchers? For what kinds of missiles? 

A For antiaircraft missiles. There are also military vehicles, 
amphibious vehicles and toipedo boats. These torpedo boats' 
as well as the MIG planes that are in Cuba, are capable of 
carrying nuclear weapons. 

Q Is there any evidence of nuclear weapons in Cuba? 

A I have no firm, official evidence that there are nuclear 
weapons in Cuba at the moment, but there are an increasing 
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HAVANA NEWSPAPER "REVOLUCION" published this picture of a Soviet missile in Cuba on January 3. Cap- 
tion describes it as "the most modern antiaircraft arm in existence, capable of knocking down any enemy. 


number of allegations that nuclear weapons are there. Again, 

I don’t think there is any reliable evidence that there aren’t. 

Q How many MIG fighters are there in Cuba? 

A There are more than 150 MIG fighters there. I believe 
I know the number, but I think, for certain reasons, that it is 
not in the national interest for me to talk about the exact 
number at this time. 

Q Are those MiG’s capable of carrying nuclear weapons? 

A Yes. Now, let me make it clear that they would carry 
smaller nuclear weapons than the bombers would carry. 

Q What is the range of the MiG’s? How far into the 
United States could they penetrate? 

A They could reach many Southern cities of the U. S. and 
many areas of the Caribbean. As to their exact lange, I 
think there’s some difference of opinion on that. But certainly 
they have the capability of traveling at least 400 miles from 
their base and returning, or 800 miles on a one-way trip. 

Q How would you classify these weapons that Russia is 
sending into Cuba? Are they defensive or offensive? 

A I think that’s a misleading distinction to make. A tank or 
a MIG fighter or a gun has both offensive and defensive 
capabilities. It’s a little hard to view torpedo boats oi am- 
phibious vehicles as defensive weapons. They seem to have 
more of an offensive than a defensive character. But perhaps 
it would be fair to say that antiaircraft guns and ammunition, 
on the other hand, have greater defensive than offensive 
connotation. 

This whole question of offensive or defensive weapons 
depends on what you think is the intention of the one who is 
in control of those weapons. Its almost entirely dependent 
on that subjective judgment, and I just do not accept this dis- 
tinction between offensive and defensive weapons. 

I think that weapons of this general character, increasing 
in number over a period of six or seven months, and the 
presence of 20,000 or more soldiers of a foreign nation in 
Cuba pose a serious threat to us, whether you call those 
weapons offensive or defensive. 

Q Why, do you think, are the Russians keeping such a 
large military force in Cuba? 

A It’s pretty hard to read the mind of a Communist, but I 
would think there are a number of reasons. 

One reason is this: We know that they want to extend 
their influence to other Latin-American countries and to 
build Cuba as a base for that extension. The evidence of 
that is manifold. 
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Secondly, there is a Soviet desire to build a tight police 
state so as to keep Castro— or some other puppet— in power 
and to keep the Cuban people under Communist subjuga- 
tion. They know there is increasing opposition to the Com- 
munist regime in Cuba, and, therefore, they need a strong 
force to keep the populace down, I think this Soviet force 
now in Cuba is greater than they would need for that pur- 
pose, but that is one purpose. 

A third purpose of the Soviets is to use the existence ol 
their force in Cuba as a strong bargaining weapon in any 
negotiations which might take place with the free woild. 
They want to be able to say to us, “Don’t forget— at all times, 
there is a well-equipped, strong Russian military base 100 
miles from your shores.” 

Q Do you mean the Russians intend to use this military 
buildup in Cuba as a threat? 

A I think that is one of the three purposes as I have out- 
lined them. There may be other reasons. 

In my judgment, the long-term aim of the Soviet buildup 
in Cuba probably is to insure that Cuba cannot be liberated 
by conventional weapons alone. Unless we stop it now, the 
day will come when we will publicly either have to accept 
the permanent existence of a Soviet Cuba, exporting aggres- 
sion as it chooses throughout Latin America, or delibeiatc y 
choose to use nuclear weapons in this Hemisphere, thus 
handing the Soviets a permanent propaganda advantage. 

Here however, I want to disavow any fear of an imme- 
diate invasion of the United States from Cuba. Sometimes 
those of us who have urged a strong policy in Cuba arc con- 
fronted by critics who try to make us look ridiculous by asking 
us, “Arc you afraid that little Cuba is going to invade the 

United States?” , _ . 

Well, in the first place, it isn’t “little Cuba —its Soviet 
Russia. But I want to make it plain that I do not believe that 
there’s an imminent danger of an invasion of the United 
States or an attack directly upon the United States from Cuba. 

I do believe that, if we let the present buildup continue, 
Castro and the Soviets are going to get steadily bolder in 
their forays into Latin America. Subversion, sabotage, bomb- 
ings, terrorism will increase. 

And sooner or later we will have to decide to put an end 
to it or see the Communists take over South America. 

The longer this decision is postponed, the more difficult it 
will be to execute. That’s why the present buildup can only 
be viewed with the deepest concern. 
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A NEW "SEA OF TROUBLE" 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Sukarno of Indonesia is a 
"man in a hurry." He wants 
Dutch New Guinea delivered 
now, also wants British Borneo. 

There may be war over Borneo. 
Britain, Malaya, Philippines, 
even the U. S. are disturbed by 
Sukarno's appetite for empire. 

SINGAPORE 

Just months alter squeezing the Dutch 
out of West New Guinea. Sukarno of In- 
donesia is moving toward war again. 

I his time Indonesia s strong man is 
out to got the three British-protected 


territories ot Borneo Island— Sarawak, 
Brunei and North Borneo. 

Sukarno's immediate aim is to expand 
1 is island empire, already the fifth most 
populous nation in tin* world. But Su- 
karno also is well on tits way to upsetting 
t a* balance ol power in Southeast Asia. 

This change, if Sukarno can pull it off, 
v ill he a major triumph lor Hussia, a 
major disaster lor the l\ S. Sukarno leans 
on hussia lor arms, on Indonesian (’mn- 
i) >i mists lor political support. And the 
Beds arc taking their pa\ in influence, 
as Sukarno builds his empire. 

1 hr Indonesian plan ol action calls 
lor swift take-overs of vast territories. 
'I he pattern is already clear. 

First slep invoked Dutch New Guinea. 


•By invading the island colony by 
air and sea. threatening a bigger war, 
and enlisting l T . S. support lor his claim, 
Sukarno got a promise last July 31 that 
West New Guinea would be his bv Wav 
1, 1 963. 

Through last autumn Sukarno exuded 
peace, good will. Like many a dictator 
before him. Sukarno said publicly that 
Indonesia had no lurther territorial am- 
bitions: “We are not imperialist expan- 
sionists, thirsty for territory.” 

Suddenly, in December, everything 
changed. Sukarno then made the first 
moves toward getting Britain’s portion of 
the island ol Borneo, already two-thirds 
Indonesian. 

Sukarno first tried Brunei, lie backed 




Sukarno of Indonesia won West New Guinea from the 
Dutch, expects to take Portugal's half of Timor when he 
wants it, but finds hot competition for Britain's real estate 
on Borneo. Malaya's Prime Minister Rahman plans to 


bring Sarawak, Brunei, North Borneo, Singapore and Ma- 
iaya into a new federation, Malaysia, by August. President 
Macapagal of the Philippines claims North Borneo. And 
Britain is set to fight to keep Sukarno from a new grab. 
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a military rebellion there, helped spread 
rebellion to Sarawak and North Borneo. 
Britain flew in troops from Singapore, 
crushed the revolt easily. Most rebels 
fled into Indonesian Borneo, from which 
many of them had come. 

"Eager volunteers." The Indonesian 
President showed no sign of giving up 
his bid for British Borneo. On the con- 
trary: In Jakarta, the capital of Indone- 
sia, officials claimed that 40,000 “Borneo 
rebels” were still fighting the British. 
Also in Jakarta, it was announced that 
30,000 “Indonesian volunteers” were al- 
ready in Indonesian Borneo eager to 
join “the war of liberation.” 

Britain reacted swiftly as January 
ended. British troop reinforcements 
were flown to Brunei from Singapore. 
Royal Air Force planes stepped up their 
patrols on the border of Indonesia’s part 
of Borneo. In London a brigade of 2,000 
British strategic reservists were on alert 
for an airlift to Southeast Asia. 

Indonesia stepped up the military 
pressure. The Indonesian Army’s Chief 
of Staff flew to Indonesian Borneo while 


rebel leaders from British Borneo as- 
sembled in Jakarta. 

Alarm spread fast through Southeast 
Asia. Malaya’s leader, the Tengku Abdul 
Rahman, told Sukarno: “Keep your 
hands off Malaysia.” Tengku Rahman 
has a plan to unite Malaya, Singapore 
and the three British territories of Bor- 
neo into a single Federation of Malaysia 
by August of this year. 

In Manila and in talks with the British 
in London, the Government of the Philip- 
pines further complicated the picture 
by claiming North Borneo for the Phil- 
ippines. But the Filipinos and the British 
were talking out their differences in 
London, not fighting. 

Americans: alarmed. U. S. military 
men in this part of the world are partic- 
ularly alarmed by Sukarno’s move to- 
ward Borneo. Reasons for this alarm 
show in the dispatches these Americans 
are sending to Washington. 

Sukarno’s Indonesia now controls most 
of the strategic sea and air routes around 
the island rim of Southeast Asia. 

This growing power is massively 


armed by Southeast Asian standards. 
Most of the new arms are Russian, 
turned over to Indonesia by an eager 
salesman, Nikita Khrushchev of Russia, 
in exchange for cash, trade or promises 
to pay. 

Turn to adventure. Boss of Indo- 
nesia, Sukarno, is a man of vast ambition 
and ego. He has turned away from the 
enormous problems of the nation’s wob- 
bly economy to take on the exciting and 
dangerous task of acquiring still more 
territory. His empire already sprawls 
across 2,700 miles of ocean. 

On his native island of Java, still the 
overcrowded home of most of Indone- 
sia’s 100 million people, Sukarno leans 
heavily for political support on the Com- 
munist Party of Indonesia, by long odds 
the best-organized political group in the 
country. Indonesian Communists, like 
the Russians, encourage Sukarno’s em- 
pire building. 

Territorial expansion now is taking 
Sukarno’s Communist-equipped and 
Communist-supported armed forces into 
(continued on next page) 
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INDONESIAN TROOPS, heavily armed, are part of the show of force Sukarno uses to bolster his dreams of empire 

—Wide World Photo 
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an area vital to U. S. interests. If Sukarno 
got North Borneo, his Indonesian Hag 
would fly only 18 miles from the terri- 
tory of the Philippines, a close military 
ally of the U. S. 

Also, if Indonesia moves into British 
Borneo, then Indonesia’s Soviet-supplied 
fighters and bombers will dominate the 
southern hall of the South China Sea, 
just as Bed China dominates the north- 
ern shore of that Sea. The l\ S. must 
cross the South China Sea to get its mili- 
tary aid into South Vietnam lor war 
against Communist-led guerrillas. 

Concern of military. All this, as U. S. 
military men see it, adds up to a very 
real threat to the U. S. position in this 
part of the world. You hear U. S. Navy. 
Army and Air Force officers who know 
Formosa, the Philippines and Vietnam 
express concern lest the Covenuncnt in 
Washington fail to recognize the threat. 
Feeling here is that Britain might well 
lose Borneo to Sukarno just as the Dutch 
lost New Cuinea. 

Sukarno today gives every appearance 
ol a “man in a hurry. He is worried by 
deadlines already set. 

['lie l ink'd Nations now is "caretaker" 
ol West New Cuinea. A V. N. Army. 
e( imposed mainly of Pakistani troops, 
plans to hand over West New Cuinea to 
Indonesia on or about May 1. 

Sukarno has asked the l . N. to tie- 
liver West New Cuinea to Indonesia 
right now. The t . N. is looking into his 
request. But Britain and other members 
of the U. X. feel that Sukarno is merely 
anxious to move into New Cuinea before 
lie begins an all-out military operation 
against British Borneo. 

Malaya's Tengku Kuhnian and the au- 
thorities of Sarawak, Brunei and North 
Borneo plan to get the Malaysian Fed- 
eration going about August, After this 
Federation becomes a fact. Sukarno’s 
talk ol "liberating” the British Borneo 
territories will sound rather empty, since 
the Federation itself will he run by 
Malayans, not by Europeans. 

Sukarno's worry. What worries Su- 
karno now is that the U. N. might decide 
Indonesia is "unfit” to run West New 
Guinea il the Indonesians get involved 
in an attack on British Borneo. Sukarno 
also fears that British Borneo might get 
away from him and into the new Fed- 
eration of Malaysia unless lie acts fast. 

If it does come to a war over Borneo 
the Indonesian leader will have much 
in his favor. Thanks largely to Khru- 
shchev, Indonesia has a Navy and Air 
Force with real striking power. 

Russia has sent Indonesia about 100 
MIG-15, 17 and 19 jet fighters plus at 


least a dozen long-range MIG-21 jets. 
Also in Sukarno’s Air Force arc 20 IL-28 
jet bombers and at least 3 0 TU-16s. The 
IT’- 16 is a jet bomber with a range of 
i early 5,000 miles. 

Pride of the Indonesian Navy is a 
19, 000-ton cruiser of the St crdlov class. 
This warship, as well as two Riga - class 
1 igates also supplied by Russia, has mis- 
sile capability. In addition, the Indone- 
sian Navy has 20 submarines, a dozen of 
t lem long-range Soviet vessels, plus sev- 
en modern destroyers. 

The Indonesian Army of 350,000 reg- 
ulars has amphibious tanks, artillery car- 
eers and at least one battery ol Soviet 
ground-to-air guided missiles. There are 
both Russian -made and l\ S.-inade sea 
and air troop transports to move Indo- 
nesia’s soldiers to war. 

Motive for Sukarno . Indonesian of- 
ficials, obedient to Sukarnos will, al- 
ready talk about applying a policy of 
“ •onirontalion” toward the British and 
Malayans over Borneo. Lest there be 
doubt about just what the "confronta- 
l on policy means, this was how Sukar- 
no described his technique for getting 
I )utrh West New Guinea. Selected para- 
troopers and guerrilla- war! are speeial- 
iHs from Indonesia’s armed forces arc 
pushed into the areas Sukarno wants. 
They “confront” the owners of the real 
estate whether Dutch in New Guinea 
or British in Borneo— with force. 

Why does Sukarno want British Bor- 
neo? The three territories. Sarawak, Bru- 
nei and North Borneo, have pretty much 
w hat the rest of Indonesia’s scattered is- 
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SUKARNO holds crowds spellbound by 
hurling defiance at nations opposing him 


lands have— oil, rubber, copra, timber 
and great undeveloped wealth in min- 
erals and raw materials. 

Most observers here believe Sukarno 
wants British Borneo “because it’s there” 
—because the Indonesian leader would 
rather dabble in empire building and 
world power polities than face his real 
troubles at home. 

When experts are fired . Indonesia 
is deep in economic troubles, largely be- 
cause of mismanagement— or no man- 
agement. 

Oil, normally the No. 2 export item, is 
doing well in the hands of British, Dutch 
and U. S. producers and marketers. Rub- 
ber, though still No. 1 export of Indone- 
sia, is falling off fast, like tin. Dutch 
technicians were ousted long ago and 
Indonesian administrators failed to 
maintain rubber plantations or tin dredg- 
ers. All through the Indonesian economy 
there is a pattern of mismanagement, 
inefficiency and inexperience. 

Sukarno’s Indonesia owes the Soviet 
Union about 1 billion dollars— mainly 
for arms. Even the arms-happy Sukarno 
is worried about this one-sided bill and 
has shown signs of cutting down on arms 
buying. The combined debts of Indo- 
nesia to Western nations may total an- 
other billion dollars. Funding of these 
debts now cats up nearly one quarter 
of Indonesia’s annual earnings of for- 
eign exchange. 

Inside Indonesia, and particularly on 
Java, Sukarno’s personal prestige and 
popularity with the masses remain high. 
At 61 the President still is a spellbinder, 
capable of swaying great crowds as the 
self-styled “Bung (Brother) Kamo, 
Tongue of the Indonesian People." 
Again and again in crises past lie has 
told his people, “We don’t care about in- 
ternational opinion.” That is still Sukar- 
no’s theme today. 

Reputation : ruthlessness. Outside 
Indonesia, Sukarno has earned a repu- 
tation among neighbors and Westerners 
of complete political ruthlessness. lie 
considers Malaya a “lost province” of 
Indonesia and scorns the Philippines, 
which he considers dominated by the 
U. S. For Sukarno and many of his fol- 
lowers, all of Southeast Asia is no more 
than the tail to the Indonesian comet. 

Everywhere in Southeast Asia today 
you find deep concern over the unpre- 
dictability of Sukarno’s will, his plans to 
use his power and his vaulting ego. At 
this time and for the immediate future 
Sukarno appears to be the main source 
of trouble in this part of the world. As 
such, Sukarno helps Russia and the Com- 
munists, hurts the U. S. [end] 
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BFG to the rescue 
when rubber throats 
choked up 


That sea-going tanker gulps its 4 1 / 4 -million-gallon 
cargo through rubber hose. The hose is so big and 
so much of it is used, the tanker can be fully loaded 
in less than a day. But with the hose previously 
used there were problems. 

The hose strangled on some of the stuff it had to 
handle. Benzene and toluene, for example. These 
petrochemicals attacked the inside of the hose. 
They made the rubber swell and blister, then buckle 
and crack. Before long, the hose had to be replaced. 

Then BFG engineers went to work on the problem. 
They analyzed and evaluated scores of ingredients, 
experimented with many rubber compounds, and 
made dozens of tests. The outcome? An entirely 
new compound for the hose lining. But BFG product 
improvement didn’t stop there. The rest of the hose 
was redesigned, too. Using nylon cord instead of 
stiff fabric made the hose stronger, yet about 20% 
lighter and noticeably more flexible. The big ques- 
tion; How would the hose react in service? 

No sore throat was the verdict. The improved 
B.F. Good rich hose has been at work on the Gulf Oil 
Corporation’s docks at Port Arthur, Texas, for two 
years without showing any sign of failure from 
the corrosive petrochemicals. 

Today, B.F.Goodrich makes hose to carry just 
about anything. Fact is, we make more hose and 
more different kinds of hose than anybody else. 
And, as in the case of Gulf, when a customer needs 
a special hose to solve a problem, we go all out to 
develop one that’ll do the job. 

Putting rubber, plastics, textiles or metals to work 
to help make your business better is the business 
of B.F.Goodrich. If we can be of help to you please 
write the President’s Office, The B.F.Goodrich Co. 
Akron 18, Ohio. 


BFGoodrich 
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Only one man conics around this "satellite " compressor station on our 
natural gas pipeline . . . and lie's a carctaker-for this station ts un- 
manned. Its operation is regulated by push buttons from 30 miles away. 
It is one of a growing number of satellite stations on our system, some 
of which arc located as far as 1200 miles from their control centers 
These electronically-controlled power units provide another economical 
way to meet the day-to-day needs of our natural gas customers. As fiiEi 
liners of energy , we make use of every tool that can help reduce the cos 
of moving cncrey from source to market. Automation, as represented 
by our satellite stations, is one of the most promising ways we have 
found to keep gas transmission costs down. Texas Eastern ransnnssion 
Corporation. Houston, lexas. 


1 K 


■liners oi e 
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Worldgram 

FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS MADRID WASHINGTON. . . .LEOPOLDVILLE SALISBURY . . . . 


>> Looks like a bad winter for people with "grand designs." 

President de Gaulle has blocked — possibly wrecked — President Kennedy's 
"grand design" for an Atlantic community with U.S. in the driver 1 s seat. 

Simultaneously, De Gaulle knocked galley-west Prime Minister Macmillan’s 
"grand design" to make Britain a major power on the continent of Europe. 

>> Then, while all this was going on in the West — 

Khrushchev* s "grand design" of a Communist empire, with himself in charge, 
fell apart when Mao Tse-tung refused to take any more orders from Moscow. 

Castro , in addition, shows signs of bucking Khrushchev’s "grand design." 
Castro wants to launch one of his own for the conquest of Latin America. 

>> Sukarno is another with big ideas. His latest "grand design" (see page 46) 
threatens islands and sea lanes vital to the Philippines and Southeast Asia. 

Nehru is in the market for a new "grand design." His old one — a neutralist 
bloc headed by himself — collapsed when Red China swept into India. 

Nasser has revived his "grand design" of an Arab empire. But this time he 
is moving cautiously, sending troops into Yemen first, maybe Saudi Arabia later. 

Nkrumah of Ghana is not to be overlooked, either. His ambitions appear to 
involve a very large chunk of Africa, with himself at the controls. 

>> It’s doubtful how far the minor-league "grand designs" will get. Big 
powers, if they will, can upset the plans of a Castro or a Sukarno. 

De Gaull e is something else again. He plays in the major leagues. Critics 
can’t see how Europe can go it alone without U.S. to defend it, as De Gaulle’s 
"grand design" implies, but many Europeans are willing to overlook this point. 

Vision of a Europe for Europeans — free of U.S. leadership, with American 
investment and influence sharply reduced — has its appeal in Europe. It may be 
De Gaulle has chosen just the right psychological moment for an anti-U.S. move. 

>> For example: The Paris weekly "Express," often critical of De Gaulle, on 
January 31 asked if it wasn’t about time U.S. got out of Europe. 

Here's the way "Express" reasons: "Times have changed. Now it is not so 
much the Communists, but first of all, and much more strongly, the big bankers 
who are indignant about American investments in Europe. .. Since the Cuban affair 
...the Americans and the Russians have understood that nothing... is more 
important than to avoid nuclear war.... Today the great alliance ... is that of 
Moscow and Washington, to impose atomic peace on the world. They can only do it 
together, keeping for themselves the power of decision. ••• 11 
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In other words : De Gaulle is justified in opposing U.S. in Europe if U.S. 
and Russia are about to make the big decisions for the world, including Europe. 

> > A De Gaulle-Khrushchev "deal, 0 then? It's just a rumor, that’s all. 

Actually, what De Gaulle is busy doing now is making preliminary moves to 
pull the countries of Western Europe closer together — with Paris as the hub. 

Overtures have gone from Paris to detach Denmark and Austria from Britain’s 
trade group, the "Outer Seven." These overtures are on the economic front. 

On the military front, De Gaulle is sending a mission to Franco’s Spain. 

The reason: De Gaulle regards Spain as "Europe's rear guard," therefore to be 
tied into De Gaulle’s concept of European defense. So, high-ranking officers 
from Paris are going to Madrid to plan co-operation with Franco’s armed forces. 

Timing of this French mission can be expensive for U.S. It is just about 
to renegotiate agreements with Franco for U.S. bases in Spain. Franco may be 
encouraged by De Gaulle's sudden interest in Spain to raise the ante for U.S. 

Probably this wouldn’t bother De Gaulle. He has begun work on his plan to 
push U.S. out of the Continent, make it a Europe for Europeans only. 

>> The Congo is relatively quiet. Now trouble is brewing elsewhere in Africa. 

Battle lines are being drawn between black-controlled Northern Rhodesia and 
white-controlled Southern Rhodesia. Britain is giving up its attempt to tie 
them together. As a result, the remaining white governments in Africa will tend 
to close ranks against a rising tide of African nationalism moving south. 

A white alliance is talked of. Likely members: South Africa, Portuguese 
Angola and Mozambique, plus Southern Rhodesia. 

By cable from Salisbury: "White attitudes are hardening all along the line. 
Blacks north of the line have the support of most of Africa, plus that of U.N., 
maybe U.S. as well. The pressure on white-run southern Africa is mounting." 

> > At the United Nations, diplomats got a sample of what is to be expected 
from De Gaulle's France from now on out. De Gaulle dropped a monkey wrench into 

the machinery by which the U.N. hoped to pay for its armies abroad. 

U.N. bonds, you remember, were issued to pay the costs of keeping U.N. 

forces in the Congo and in the Mideast. U.N. members would be billed for a fair 

share of principal and interest on these bonds. But 

De Gaulle refused to pay the French share. Only $300,000 was involved, out 
of more than 5 million dollars, for the French share of U.N. costs. French 
argument is that France doesn't think a U.N. Army should be in the Congo and 
therefore won't pay. Russia, others are likely to follow De Gaulle’s lead. 

Who then will back up U.N. bonds? U.S. has done most of it so far. 

>> U.N. military operations in the Congo, said Secretary-General Thant, are 
now at an end. The door is open, he said, for foreign aid to the Congo. 

Almost as a postscript to this announcement came another from Congo where 
U.N. experts are looking into the Katanga National Bank. Books examined showed 
2.8 million dollars in hard currency. Amount actually found in the bank's 
vaults: $116.28. Shortage is "under investigation.” 

Things like this Katanga incident make dispensers of aid uneasy. Natural 
fear is that the open door for Congo aid may turn out to be a swinging door, 
one that lets the aid go out about as fast as it comes in. 
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WHAT DE GAULLE SEES AHEAD 


Why did De Gaulle slam the 
door to Europe on Britain? 

From those close to him: The 
French President is looking far 
into the future. He sees changes 
coming-in Russia and in the 
U. S. So his goal is to build a 
"Europe for the Europeans." 

PARIS 

Charles de Gaulle, in the aftermath 
of his victory in repelling Britain's bid 
to join the European Common Market, 
is described as being “serene.” 

France’s President is said to be confi- 
dent that the crisis he set off will die 
down with time; that the Common Mar- 
ket may shudder but will not break up. 
In the end, De Gaulle feels, his position 
will be recognized as right and neces- 
sary for the creation of a truly united 
Europe. 

Many people ask: “Why does De 
Gaulle seem bent on shattering the very 
unity in Europe that he claims to be 
working toward?” The answer you get 
from officials close to him is this: 

“You must understand that De Gaulle 
is not a wily politician. He could have 
let the negotiations in Brussels drag on 
indefinitely until Britain was forced to 
break them off. There still were enor- 
mous difficulties to solve which we be- 
lieve were insurmountable for Britain at 
this time. But De Gaulle decided to end 
it. That’s his style— attributable, in part, 
to his military background.” 

French officials emphasize that De 
Gaulle is not excluding Britain from the 
Common Market for all time. In his 
view, however, Britain is not ready eco- 
nomically or politically to participate 
without reservations in the building of 
the Europe that he has in mind. 

Moreover, he is convinced that Britain 
will not be ready for Europe until the 
British break off their “special relation- 
ship” with the United States. 

Pique over missiles. Britain’s “spe- 
cial relationship” with the U. S. took on 
new meaning for De Gaulle when Prime 
Minister Macmillan at Nassau last De- 
cember agreed to accept American Po- 
laris missiles and put its own nuclear 
weapons under the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. De Gaulle was 
quoted recently as saying: “Britain has 
agreed to turn its nuclear force into the 
hands of the U. S. She could have given 
it to Europe. Well, she has chosen.” 

Those close to the French President 


say he was struck by the fact that on a 
vital matter of defense Britain made a 
long-term commitment within a few 
days. Yet, Britain had been haggling on 
economic matters in the Common Mar- 
ket negotiations for 16 months without, 
in French eyes, much progress being 
made. 

Observers here get the impression that 
De Gaulle somehow expected Britain to 
offer to work with France in the creation 
of a purely European nuclear force out- 
side NATO. When Macmillan, instead, 
chose to intensify co-operation with the 
U. S. in the nuclear field, De Gaulle 
decided to act. 

There is an economic side to the 
French position, too. Long before Brit- 
ain made the Polaris deal with the 
U. S., French officials frankly said they 
preferred that Britain enter the Common 
Market at a later date. The reason: The 
sudden arrival of Britain, followed by 
other candidates, would in the French 
view wreck the careful structure of eco- 
nomic integration. 

French spokesmen talk about the 
“dilution” Britain’s entry would have 



— Wide World Photo 


"U.S. GO HOME?" This ban- 
ner headline appeared in the 
Paris weekly "L'Express" on Jan- 
uary 31 over a full-page picture 
of President Kennedy. Editorial 
in "L'Express" said: "Let no one 
have any illusions about it: | 
France ... is behind De Gaulle." I 


caused in Europe. Thus, De Gaulle feels 
himself to be the defender of Europe 
against a Britain which would have been 
nothing more than a “Trojan horse” of 
American economic and political dom- 
ination. 

The upshot is that De Gaulle expects 
Britain to enter a period of great diffi- 
culty. He foresees a Labor Government 
returning to power-only to fall in a few 
years, proving that there really is no 
workable alternative to joining Europe. 
Then, as De Gaulle sees it, a govern- 
ment headed by progressive, young 
Conservatives would emerge— capable 
and willing to transform Britain and take 
it into a united Europe. 

A U. S. withdrawal? Behind all 
these Gaullist predictions is a long-range 
vision— 10 to 15 years ahead— of the 
way the world is moving. De Gaulle be- 
lieves it inevitable that the U. S. will 
sooner or later disengage from its com- 
mitments in Europe. He believes the 
NATO alliance, created in 1949, is com- 
pletely out of date. Since then, the 
whole power relationship between Eu- 
rope and the U. S. has changed. 

De Gaulle has long insisted that Rus- 
sia will become more moderate, so that 
some kind of East-West agreement will 
become possible. That’s what he means 
when he talks of a Europe “from the At- 
lantic to the Urals.” 

Will De Gaulle now make a deal with 
Russia’s Khrushchev? French officials 
point to his rigidly anti-Communist rec- 
ord, his support of the U. S. on Cuba, his 
opposition to concessions to the Russians 
in negotiations on Berlin. He hasn’t 
changed, these officials say. 

It’s often asked where the U. S. fits 
into this Gaullist picture. The answer 
is that first priority in De Gaulle’s mind 
is to get rid of American influence on 
the Continent so that Europe “can make 
itself.” But he reportedly favors an alli- 
ance with the U. S. as long as it’s under- 
stood that Europe— under French lead- 
ership— is free to go its own way. 

Right now, De Gaulle faces isolation, 
lie does not believe it will last. If only 
for geographical reasons, not much can 
be done in Europe without France. 

For the immediate future there seems 
to be little that the U. S, can do to dis- 
suade De Gaulle. He regards U. S. ef- 
forts to form an Atlantic community as 
the “kiss of death” for a truly independ- 
ent Europe. If and when anyone can 
change De Gaulle’s mind, it will be 
Europeans, not Americans. 

More on De Gaulle, page 53. 
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IF IT'S ROCKEFELLER 
VS. KENNEDY IN 1964- 

Politicians already are counting the 1964 vote, State by State. They agree that 
Governor Rockefeller has a tall job ahead if he is to unseat President Kennedy. 
This analysis of trends in key areas shows why. 



Magnum Photo 


BEST BET for the Republican presidential nomination in 1964: Governor Nelson 
A. Rockefeller of New York. But it's almost certain that a fight will develop. 


More and more it’s being taken for 
granted that in 1964 the race for the 
Presidency will be between: Nelson A. 
Rockefeller of New York for the Repub- 
licans and John F. Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts for the Democrats. 

President Kennedy will be renomi- 
nated without challenge. Governor 
Rockefellers victory at the Republican 
Convention will not come so easily. 

Richard M. Nixon appears to have re- 
moved himself from the running. Gov- 
ernor George Romney of Michigan and 
Governor William W. Scranton of Penn- 
sylvania have a scant year and a halt in 
which to establish themselves, and Mr. 
Romney in 1964 will have re-election 
problems of his own. 

That leaves only one Republican who 
might have a chance to challenge Mr. 
Rockefeller for the nomination. He is 
Barry Goldwatcr, the “conservative” 
Senator from Arizona. 

Senator Goldwatcr, however, comes 
up for re-election to the Senate in 1964. 
Under Arizona law lie may not run for 
both the Presidency and the Senate. 

Many Republicans keep referring to 
the Arizona Senator as the ‘‘ideal vice- 
presidential nominee.” Senator Gold- 
water, however, has said flatly that he is 
not interested in second place on a Rock- 
efeller ticket. 

A party trend? Meanwhile, there 
are stirrings within the Republican Party 
which suggest to many of its leaders 
that a “conservative” trend may be run- 
ning within the party. 

Opposition to foreign aid is growing. 
There is little enthusiasm for constant 
expansion of Government spending, with 
budgets— and deficits— that do not stop 
increasing. Public opposition to big, long 
strikes seems to oiler an issue to such a 
"conservative” as Mr. Goldwatcr. 

The Senator has cultivated the “con- 
servatives” of the South. Reportedly 
there is much support for him there and 
in the Border States. Goldwatcr enthusi- 
asts think that, running against President 
Kennedy, the Senator might pick up 
125 or so electoral votes in those areas. 
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They see additional votes to be had 
in New England, the Middle West and 
Mountain areas. But even if the Senator 
should score heavily in these States, as 
neutral observers see it, he still would 
be short of the 270 electoral votes 
needed to win the election. 

"Big" States. The consensus is that 
Senator Goldwater would have to score 
in several of the big industrial States, 
with large electoral totals. It is in these 
States that Mr. Kennedy is strongest. 

All this, in any event, is conditioned 
upon Senator Goldwater’s winning the 
nomination. Here, general opinion is, he 
would run into a formidable obstacle. 

The Republican Party and its conven- 
tions came under the control of Repub- 
lican “liberals” with the nomination of 
Wendell L. Willkie in 1940. Thomas E. 
Dewey and Dwight D. Eisenhower de- 
feated Senator Robert A. Taft. Richard 
M. Nixon became acceptable to the “lib- 
erals” and, in 1960, he adapted his pro- 
gram-over Mr. Goldwater 's objections 
—to the ideas of Mr. Rockefeller. 

The latter now is acceptable to the 
“liberals” and also to numerous “con- 
servative” party leaders who might actu- 
ally prefer Senator Goldwater, but see 
the New York Governor as the more 
probable winner. 

Totting up figures —. Those close 
to Mr. Rockefeller, and the Governor 
himself, are busy figuring out a combi- 
nation of States that would give him the 
needed 270 electoral votes. 

Usually, they begin with Mr. Rocke- 
feller s own State, New York. It has 43 
electoral votes, biggest of all. The Gov- 
ernor, of course, is well known. He has 
been elected twice there. 

Now the Democratic organization in 
New York City is in disrepair, torn by 
internal feuding. The Republican or- 
ganization is firmly based on the party's 
control of the State government. 

Nevertheless, the expectation that Mr. 
Rockefeller would win in New York is 
firmly disputed in knowledgeable polit- 
ical circles. The State will be one of the 
great battlegrounds of 1964. 

Next, Rockefeller strategists turn to 
Pennsylvania and its 29 electoral votes. 
Mr. Kennedy carried the State in 1960 
by 116,326 votes, getting 51.2 per cent 
of the total cast— a close result. 

Governor Scranton replaced a Demo- 
cratic predecessor last autumn. This 
gives the Republicans an opportunity to 
beef up their organization with extensive 
State patronage. Democrats are feuding 
in Philadelphia, and a blowup is ex- 
pected. Pennsylvania will be another 
battleground of 1964. With New York 
and Pennsylvania, Mr. Rockefeller would 
have 72 electoral votes. 

In Ohio, the Rockefeller forces have 
( continued on next page) 
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Wafcfc these five men when Republicans mobilize for the presidential- 
election campaign next year. They are expected to play key roles at the 
party's Convention and in the ensuing struggle to defeat President Kennedy . 


ARIZONA'S Senator Barry 
Goldwater, right, who may 
be in contention for the 
presidential nomination. His 
main strength lies in the 
party's "conservative" wing. 




— USN&WR Photo 


MICHIGAN'S Governor George 
Romney. He could give the party's 
cause a lift in his pivotal State. 



—USN&WR Photo 


CALIFORNIA'S Senator Thomas 
Kuchel, now being talked about 
as a vice-presidential possibility 
if Rockefeller gets the top spot. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S Governor Wil- 
liam W. Scranton could develop 
into a dark-horse presidential 
candidate. Mr. Scranton is pop- 
ular, has a big and powerful 
party organization in his State. 


-Wide World Photo 



OREGON'S Governor Mark O. 
Hatfield; below, is discussed as a 
vice-presidential possibility. He 
could help with the Western vote. 


—Wide World Photo 
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preceding page 


] IF IT'S ROCKEFELLER VS. KENNEDY- 


every reason to expect a victory. The 
State has 26 electoral votes. Richard M. 
Nixon carried Ohio by 273,363 votes in 
1960. Last year a Republican defeated 
the incumbent Democratic Governor, 
giving the astute Republican State chair- 
man, Ray Bliss, a base for strengthening 
his already strong organization. Add 
Ohio, and the Rockefeller total is 98. 

President Kennedy took Illinois in 
1960 with a bare margin of 8,858 votes. 
The big-city organization of Richard J. 
Daley in Chicago has weakened. Repub- 
licans are confident about 1964. The 
State has 26 electoral votes, which 
would give the Governor 124. 

Problem States . Rockefeller forces 
are aiming somewhat uncertainly at a 
prize of 21 electoral votes in Michigan. 
To win they would have to defeat the 
determined efforts of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and the AFL-GIO. With 


Some suggest that Mr. Rockefeller 
might help himself by making Senator 
Thomas H. Kuchel, a popular figure, his 
vice-presidential running mate, or by 
turning to Governor Mark O. Hatfield 
of neighboring Oregon. 

California went to Richard M. Nixon 
by 35,623 votes out of more than 6.4 
million cast in 1960. 

These six big-city States will cast a 
total of 185 electoral votes in 1964. In 
all except Ohio and perhaps Illinois, 
there are serious doubts that Mr. Rocke- 
feller can defeat Mr. Kennedy. 

If is in these States that Mr. Kennedy 
perhaps is strongest. The electorate in- 
cludes millions of low-income voters, la- 
bor, Negroes, people of the Jewish faith, 
ethnic minorities to whom the Presi- 
dent’s appeal is strong. There also are 
many Roman Catholics. Politicians ex- 
pect the latter to stand by the President, 



— USN&WR Photo 

IN THE WHITE HOUSE, President Kennedy and Governor Rockefeller confer. 
Next year, they may be facing each other in the presidential election. 


labors help Mr. Kennedy took Michigan 
by 66,841 votes in 1960. Mr. Romney’s 
victory, by 78,500 votes, last autumn was 
considered more personal than political. 
In the same election a Democratic 
Representative-at-large was elected. The 
consensus is that Mr. Rockefeller has his 
work cut out for him, but with Michigan 
his total would be 145. 

In California, with 40 electoral votes, 
both sides will go all out. Opinions differ 
as to which will win, but are dominantly 
pro-Kennedy. 

Mr. Rockefeller has problems in Cali- 
fornia, where he is not too well known. 
There is a continuing row between .Re- 
publican rightists and those who are 
more to the middle of the road. The 
Democratic organization, despite some 
bickering, is anchored to the Democratic 
State administration. 


while simultaneously the religious issue 
that hampered him in 1960 has receded. 

There are States, however, to which 
Mr. Rockefeller can look more certainly 
for electoral support. On the basis of 
historical voting in presidential elections 
he could expect to win in New Hamp- 
shire, Maine and Vermont, with 11 votes, 
making his total 196, 

In the Middle West there are Indi- 
ana with 13 votes, Iowa with 9, Kansas 
with 7, Nebraska with 5, the Dakotas 
with 8— a total of 42. Wisconsin, 12, 
and Minnesota, 10, would be less cer- 
tain. Excluding the latter two, this would 
raise the Governor’s list to 238. 

In the Rocky Mountain States, Mr. 
Rockefeller might reasonably pick up 
21 electoral votes in Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Montana and Idaho, giving him a 
total of 259. 


On the West Coast, Oregon, with 6 
electoral votes, has Republican tenden- 
cies in national elections. Washington 
State, 9 votes, veers from side to side. 
Hawaii, 4 votes, went Democratic in 
1960, and Alaska, 3 votes, went Repub- 
lican— both by a hair. 

Even if Mr. Rockefeller should take 
all six big-city States, the smaller States 
credited to him would leave his total a 
little short of the 270 needed for a ma- 
jority in the Electoral College. He would 
look to the South and the Border States 
to make up the deficiency. 

South : an enigma. What the South 
might do in 1964 is a politicians’ enigma. 
Southerners like neither Mr. Rockefeller 
nor Mr. Kennedy because of their em- 
phatic stands on Negro rights. 

Nevertheless, expectations are that 
Virginia, 12 votes, and Florida, 14, might 
go to Mr. Rockefeller, with the possible 
addition of North Carolina, 13 votes. 
This would put him over. 

Politicians say that Mr. Kennedy 
could count on Georgia and Arkansas 
and that the Catholic vote makes him 
formidable in Louisiana. They also see 
his strength growing in Tennessee, 
which he lost in 1960-mainly, politi- 
cians think, on the religious issue. Texas 
now is generally credited to Mr. Ken- 
nedy. The Texas Poll of January 20 gives 
Mr. Kennedy 60 per cent, Mr. Rocke- 
feller 29, with 11 per cent undecided. 

Along the border, Mr. Kennedy is re- 
ported well entrenched in Maryland and 
West Virginia and gaining strength in 
Kentucky and Oklahoma. 

Politicians, studying these figures, 
think one conclusion is obvious: To win, 
Mr. Rockefeller must score somewhat 
heavily in the six big-city States where 
the going is toughest for him and the 
power of the Presidency is greatest. 

For issues, Mr. Rockefeller is criticiz- 
ing Government secrecy in the Cuban 
situation and the President’s stopping of 
bomb tests. He agrees with most of the 
New Frontier social programs, but he 
would insist that there be sufficient reve- 
nue to finance them. This attracts ‘con- 
servative” support. 

Befs now: on JFK. Whether this 
would be enough is sharply questioned 
in many political circles. In this century 
only two first-term Presidents seeking a 
second term have been defeated. Wil- 
liam Howard Taft was beaten in 1912 
by the Bull Moose split in the Republi- 
can Party, and Herbert Hoover lost in 
1932, due to the depression. A change 
in the economic situation could alter 
forecasts. But, as of now, the betting is 
on President Kennedy. I end] 
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KENNEDY'S LATEST PLAN 
FOR AID TO SCHOOLS 


What about the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration's omnibus education 
bill for ' 63 — will it fare any bet- 
ter than last year's? 

Here's a look at the latest mul- 
tibillion-dollar aid plan, item by 
item, and how it is being received 
in Congress. 

As with his tax plan. President Ken- 
nedy has thrown into his school-aid plan 
just about every idea his advisers have 
been able to think up. 

Many items of the President’s school- 
aid program already are in trouble with 
Congress. Of two dozen- with a price 
tag of 5 to 6 billions over a three-year 
period— the big new item most likely to 
get approval is the one providing federal 
aid to build college classrooms. 

Run down the list and you find few 
other school-aid ideas that arc not in 
trouble. As key Congressmen see it— 

Aid for teachers' pay. This one faces 
intense opposition because parochial 
schools would not benefit and for other 
reasons. Passage is highly doubtful. 

Aid for construction. Together vvitb 
teacher aid, this idea would cost 1.5 bil- 
lion s, making it the most costly of the 
new' proposals. Federal money would 
help build public elementary and high 
schools in needy areas. Again, the re- 
ligious issue is a factor. Parochial schools 
want to share. There's also pressure to 
tie on an amendment requiring inte- 
gration in the new schools. Seems dead. 

Help for equipment. Idea is to con- 
tinue the present program of subsidy 
for science, mathematics and language- 
teaching equipment for secondary 
schools. Opposition unlikely. 

Aid for impacted areas. Extension of 
a current program to subsidize public 
schools in areas inundated by military 
families and federal workers seems as- 
sured. Cost: 1.5 billions over four years. 
But proposed changes, including addi- 
tion of Washington, D. C., to subsidy 
areas, are running into trouble. 

Grants for junior colleges. Outright 
federal grants arc proposed here, to 
pay up to half the cost of building and 
equipping new, two-year community 
colleges.” The idea has considerable sup- 
port, but serious questions are raised as 
to why grants are involved instead of 


loans, as in the case of four-year colleges. 
Uncertain as of now. 

College building loans. Proposed arc 
lederal loans of up to 1 billion dollars 
over three years, to help finance aca- 
demic buildings. Unless the religious 
issue blocks it, this proposal appears to 
hav e a good chance. 

Loans to students. Idea is to expand 
)\- 50 per cent the present national de- 



CAMPU5 ADDITION— Congress may ap- 
prove loans to build college classrooms 


tense student-loan plan. Fair chance of 
passage, unless talk of adding free schol- 
arship grants adds controversy. 

Insurance for bank loans. This plan— 
for federal backing to underwrite pri- 
vate loans from banks or colleges to 
students— has gotten nowhere in the 
past. Its chances of being approved this 
time arc uncertain. 

"Work and study" program. This is a 
new proposal. The U.S. would pay half 
of student wages for part-time campus 
jobs. Little enthusiasm sparked in Con- 
gress thus far. 

Graduate fellowships. Idea is to in- 
crease the number of federal fellow- 
ships from 1,500 to 10,000 annually, 
and add 2,000 summer-session fellow- 
ships. Each pays $2,000 to $2,400 a year. 


Has some chance, but considered too big 
a jump by many. 

Technical schools. Donations of fed- 
eral monev are envisioned here, to 
pay half the cost of building, equipping 
two-year, collcgc-lcvcl schools to turn 
out technicians in engineering, science 
and health fields. Relatively new idea, 
its reception still uncertain. 

Aid for college libraries. A new Gov - 
ernment subsidy is proposed to build li- 
braries on campuses, stock them with 
books. Little reaction to this one. 

Graduate-school grants. Federal do- 
nations here would cover half the cost 
of building or expanding university 
graduate schools. First response in Con- 
gress: Why not loans, like those pro- 
posed for undergraduate buildings? 

Language centers. Proposed is a 50 
per cent increase in a current program 
for language studies in colleges. Both 
public and private institutions eligible. 
Approval likely. 

Community libraries. This one is a 
new idea: federal funds for new libaries 
in cities and towns across the U. S. No 
quick approval foreseen. 

More extension courses. Off-campus 
education would be expanded by financ- 
ing bigger extension-course programs by 
land-grant colleges, State universities. 
Such a plan got nowhere last year, has 
an uncertain outlook now. 

Aid for adult education. Small fed- 
eral grants are proposed for programs of 
education up to the eighth grade for 
adults. Crowded out last year, proposal 
now has a 50-50 chance. 

Handicapped children. Grants of fed- 
eral money would provide special train- 
ing for teachers of deaf, blind, retarded 
and otherwise handicapped children. No 
real opposition; relatively little money 
involved. 

Vocational education. Half again as 
much federal aid is proposed to spur 
vocational training. Not controversial at 
this time. 

Teacher training. Several proposals 
arc involved: (1) Direct payments to 
teachers to help pay for further school- 
ing. (2) Grants to colleges to expand 
teacher-training facilities. (3) Some spe- 
cialized training programs. (4) An ex- 
panded program to help prospective 
teachers finance their education. Pros- 
pects seem to be tied in with bigger 
school-aid programs, now in trouble in 
most cases. [end] 
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T o many Americans these days, ‘Profit’ has become 
an almost evil word. Yet everyone in the country 
favors a fast rate of growth for the U.S. economy. This 
is like being for transportation but against the wheel. 
Under our system, you simply can’t have economic 
growth or material progress without profits. 

T ake union oil’s case. During the last 10 years, the 
public demand for petroleum products in our mar- 
keting territory has grown from 885,000 barrels per day 
to 1,215,000. To keep pace with these growing needs, 
Union Oil has had to invest some $280,000,000 in refin- 
ing, marketing and distribution facilities alone. To say 
nothing of the even larger amounts we have invested in 
the search for more oil and gas reserves. 

W HERE DID WE GET THE MONEY to do this? Part of 
it came from funds set aside to replace worn out 
facilities. Part of it came from net profits — slightly more 
than half of which we customarily plow back into the 
business each year. And part of it we borrowed, But, in 
any case, these necessary facilities would have been 
impossible without profits. 


S o would a lot of other things. Taxes on profits 
of U.S. corporations provide our Federal Govern- 
ment enough revenue each year to pay the entire 
costs of operating the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Health Education and Welfare, Labor and 
State; plus the Atomic Energy Commission, C.A.B., 
F.H.A., Veterans Administration and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

W ithout profits, all our nation’s research and 
development on new and improved products 
would falter. In fact, practically every product your 
family uses owes its existence to profits. And every one 
of the 68 V 2 million jobs in the country — public or 
private — is dependent on profits. 

S o WHEN you’re talking about our nation’s eco- 
nomic growth and welfare, profit is not just a part 
of the system, it is the very foundation of the entire 
American economy. You simply can’t have one without 
the other. 

☆ ☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 

YOUR COMMENTS invited. Write: President, Union Oil Company 
of California , Union Oil Center, Los Angeles 17 , California. 


Union Oil Company of California 

MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 
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400 miles of steel a day 



Where in the world do we go from here? 

Could be Bangkok. Or Stockholm. Or Cape Town. Or anywhere motorists charge their gasoline purchases. Other A-M ma- 
else in the free world. And why not? Language is no barrier to chines are processing data in Cape Town. A-M people, too, 
A-M equipment. Our machines process business data in for are located all over the world to provide on-the-spot assistance 

eign languages just as fluently as they do in English. wherever business is transacted — business of every 

That's why you'll find A-M equipment doing so many type and size. Wherever you do business — an A-M 

different things every day in every country. Right now, man is ready to apply his broad experience and wide 

A-M offset machines are duplicating business reports \ ^ a W range of equipment to cutting your data processing 

in Bangkok. A-M data recorders are helping Swedish | and other paperwork costs. Why not call him, now? 

Addressograph- Multigraph Corporation 
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2300 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Business activity is climbing, but_slowl^ That *s the latest report of 
the Commerce Department after scanning the record for December, early Jmma y. 

P eople’s income continues to show gains. In January there was 
because of payments of dividends on veterans’ life insurance. ... 

Rising incomes, however, are about the only sign of substantial ad a . 
Truinst.rlal production has been level for seven months. 

Rget.orv shipments of durable goods showed little change. Ord e r s 

durables, however, showed a dip in December. 

Retail sales are running at a record clip but show few Sains- 
It -3 this sluggishness that the Kennedy Administration hopes become y 
tax cuts and federal spending. Improvement will not come quickly, however, 
result of these devices, even if Congress approves. 

tt .nfapm employment in January totaled 61.7 million. That was down a little 
more than seasonally from the December total of 63.5 million. 
adjustment, the Labor Department notes that nonfarm employment has shown 
change since last May. That’s another sign of sluggishness^ _ . December. 

Unemployment in January was 4.7 million, against 3. m^ 

Rise iJnumberof Joble ss was a little more than usual for the season. 

adjusted, was 5.8 per cent of the labo 

force, against 5.6 per cent in December— not a great change. 

Unemployment in January^ lMi was at the same rate as in January, • * 

As far Is the problem of the jobless is concerned, there was no improve 
over the year. And little improvement is expected for the months ahea . 

Total output in 1962 came to 554 billions, up 35 billions or almost 7 per 
cent from 1961. Output this year is estimated at 578 billipns^for^a gain o 
little more than 4 per cent. That will not be enough to ^the plaht^use 
production and employment that the Kennedy planners want. Official view, in 
brief, is that economic sluggishness will not be corrected this year. 

Models improvement in busin ess is reported for January by the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. That is about what was expected. 

Frodnetion gained, but the purchasing agents said the advance slowed. 

New orders, however, are reported by the purchasing agents to be running 
ahead of production. That’s regarded as a healthy sign. Orders had been 

smaller than production for three months. 

are a sign that plants will be kept busy in the future. Crops 

in the backlog often signal drops ahead in output. 

Inventory trimming, which had been going on since June, came to a halt in 
January. The purchasing agents said that, while some 23 per cent of rms 
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report ing were still cutting back stocks, an equal number mere building stocks. 

b eB in 7 ” **“ "°" lnv8nt ‘ >r y building will be done as industrial buyers 

still so ,* against the possibility of strikes. Purchasing agents, however 
still seem to be cautious in making forward commitments. ’ 

C onstruction industry continues at near-boom levels. 

Tot al new constructi on in January ran at a rate of 62.6 billions a year 
after seasonal adjustment. That was a gain of l ° * year ’ 

5.8 per cent above a year earlier P ‘ ab ° Ve De0e " ber and 

was s£ Srh bUUd : nB "° t " - 3aa a08 ° unt8d IM the January increase. The gain 
buJlJing in f» t SeESOnally ad)ust8d ' la residential building. Home 

earlier otj \ ”! “ " ”' = ° rd for th " " onth ' 13 - 6 P 8 r 88 "t ahead of a year 

g- P rlYBta buildin g also gained in January, after slipping for four 

successive months. Industrial bundle. continued to decline. 

construction dipped in January for the third successive month. 

and aTl Ir Lnt Ti ,,as do * n 10 ' 6 P” cent from the October record 

lost of the e H ° y8a " earU8r ’ °r»- t° highway huMd.n. aoC ounts for 

most of the decline in public works. 


Outlook is for declines in building activity over the next month or two 
because of the bitter winter. Return of milder weather should bring a large 
gain in public construction and perhaps a moderate upturn in housing starts. 

rose 10 per cent in December to the highest 
point in 13 months. Shipments in fourth quarter were the highest since 1957. 

. l ° ok ings for fabricated. structural steel also rose in December. The 
American Institute of Steel Construction reported the highest volume of orders 
since January, 1956. December shipments were high. 

fi™, R i Slne ?T rS t00lS aild struotural st8el “ay indicate that business 
firms are raising their sights on investments. If sc, the Improvement in 

general business activity this year may be greater than no* is expected. 


j " ' U.s. News & World Report's 
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THEY CALLED THE MAN WITH THE FASTENING FACTS 
SPEEDED PACKING 50%, SAVED $1500 YEARLY IN MATERIAL COSTS 


=s„r. rx - —«■"*• 

fo^the^outer 'packaging and” siaUn^tiroontaSw' ’ wUhTporLble Bostitch stapler, 
the total packaging operation was speeded up 50%, according to James Gassxen, 
Shipping Department Manager. 

Resides time savings, the material-cost savings have been substantial. 

Cartons that took 440 worth of material each with the old method, no. only take 
80 ~rth with Bostitch. In addition to this operation, the company has 
standardized on stapling wherever possible in all its shipping opera ions. 

To see how you can save time, money, and manpower in your shipping room, 
call THE MAN WITH THE FASTENING FACTS. He’s listed under Bostitch 
in most phone books — or write direct. 


Fasten it better and faster with 


BOSTITCH' 

STAPLERS AND STAPLES 


202 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, R. I. 
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"SEAPORTS" FOR OKLAHOMA 


A seaway through Oklahoma and space-age factories on the plains-they were 
part of Senator Rohert s _ Kerr's plans for his State. He reached many goals before 
is death. What he sought for Oklahoma-and got-is a saga of the new West. 


Reported from OKLAHOMA 
and WASHINGTON, D. C. 

1 1 1 is is the story of w hat mie Senator 
was able to tin for his State. 

Senator Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma 
had a dream. He saw a “prairie fleer of 
barges plying up and down the me- 
andering Arkansas River to give ()KJa- 
fu>ma access to tlie sea. 

Others before him had had the same 
dream. Rut Rob Kerr turned the dream 
into a real live project, 't hen be gave 
it enough momentum before bis death 
0,1 J an - U 1963, to assure its realization. 


Rv 1970, an inland waterway 500 
miles long and 9 Irct deep will be com- 
plete from the Mississippi River to a 
point near Tulsa, Oklahoma’s second- 
largest city. 

lotal cost oj the project will be at 
a ast 1.2 billion dollars, paid nut of the 
t - S. '[ reasury. Senator Kerr’s critics 
ia\e said it would have been cheaper 
o pave the Arkansas River. 

If) these critics, the late Senator re- 
plied that the waterway would benefit 
tlu. entiie Arkansas River Rasin, an area 
touching seven States and holding H 
million people. This region, said Senator 


Kerr, would develop to rival such great 
industrial valleys as the Ohio in America 
and the Ruhr in Germany. 

1 he Kerr project, once launched, grew 
in scope. At bis urging, the Congress 
directed federal engineers to find a way 
to extend the inland waterway westward 
another 1 20 miles to the doorstep of 
Oklahoma City. A plan with this objec- 
tive is soon to be recommended. 

Xor was that all. The late Oklahoma 
Senator saw his State as a center of the 
space industry. The waterway would 
make that possible. The gigantic rockets 
and other “hardware” required for flights 
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Robert S. Kerr 


Robert 5 Kerr turned his dream of a waterway for land- 
to an assured reality before his death on Jan. 1, 1963. 
>sa, just east of Tulsa, is scheduled by 1970. Plans, too, 
xtend the waterway westward to Oklahoma City. 
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to the moon and beyond could be made 
in Oklahoma plants and moved down 
the waterway to any point in the “space 
crescent” taking shape along the Gulf 
Coast. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Kerr 
was selling this idea to the space in- 
dustry. One big space contractor. North 
American Aviation, Jnc., opened a plant 
near Tulsa in 1962. On Jan. 8, 1963, the 
company bought 300 acres of land ad- 
joining the inland-waterway port due to 
open in 1970. North American’s plan- 
ning is reported to be on a scale that 
eventually will employ 11,000 people. 

The waterway, said an executive of 
North American, “will greatly enhance 
the capability of our Tulsa operations in 
the nations space programs.” 

"Political power." What Robert S. 
Kerr was able to do for Oklahoma is a 
case history that shows how one Senator 
was able to tap the sources of political 
power in this country. 

It all began when Mr. Kerr became 
Governor of Oklahoma in 1943. That 
year, the Arkansas River, swollen by 
rain, went on a rampage. While direct- 
ing the cleanup, Mr. Kerr learned that a 
plan had been drawn up by Army en- 


gineers to control the river and make it 
navigable. 

Tactics. Mr. Kerr began beating a 
trail to Washington, urging Congress 
and the White House to get the Arkan- 
sas River plan rolling. In 1946, it was 
authorized by Congress. 

But nothing had been done on the 
plan when Mr. Kerr won election to the 
U, S. Senate, in 1948. Then began the 
battle to get the project off the drawing 
boards and under construction. 

First, Senator Kerr got assigned to the 
Rivers and Harbors Subcommittee of the 
Senate Public Works Committee. This 
Subcommittee decides on what public- 
works projects will be recommended to 
Congress. As a member, Mr. Kerr was 
able to start a trickle of appropriations 
into the Arkansas River plan. 

In 1955, at the start of his second six- 
year term in the Senate, Mr. Kerr moved 
up to become chairman of the Rivers 
and Harbors Subcommittee. Now he was 
in a position to bargain with Congress- 
men from other States to get increased 
support for the Arkansas River work. In 
this so-called “logrolling,” Senator Kerr 
proved to be a master. 

Appropriations for the Arkansas River 


project tripled in 1956, By 1960, they 
had tripled again. By 1962, the project 
was being funded at the rate of more 
than 100 million dollars a year. The date 
for completion was moved up three 
years from 1973 to 1970. 

Mr. Kerr saw nothing wrong with this 
exercise of political power. He once told 
a reporter for the Associated Press: “Ev- 
ery Senator and every member of the 
House represents one or more of our 
basic elements. That's what represent- 
ative government is supposed to be. The 
sum total of those pressures working 
through Congress is the catalyst that 
produces our laws. I’m not ashamed of 
it. I’m proud of it.” 

In Senator Kerrs view, the Arkansas 
River project will prove to be a bargain 
for U. S. taxpayers. lie was convinced 
that they would get their money back 
many times over from development of 
the region. 

Source of energy . Among the re- 
sources of the Arkansas River Basin, he 
pointed out, is the greatest supply of 
energy fuels— oil, gas and coal— to be 
found anywhere in the U.S. The Gov- 
ernment itself owns an estimated 1.7 
(confinued on next page) 
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Ambitious projects are assuring Oklahoma of water not only for nav- 
igation, but for cities and industries. Above, a pipeline 100 miles 
long to bring Oklahoma City water from southeastern Oklahoma. 


Navigation of the Ar- 
kansas will be made 
possible by 1 1 major 
dams and 18 locks. 
Keystone Dam, right, 
is under construction 
upstream from Tulsa, 




Map, above, shows how the Arkansas River navigation 
project will give Oklahoma and Arkansas access not only 
to the sea, but to other inland waterways. Grain can be 
shipped to the Gulf, steel can be shipped in from Pittsburgh. 
Any point in the Gulf Coast “space crescent” can be reached 
by water from Oklahoma. 


; 
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"seaports" for Oklahoma 


billion tons of coal under lands in Okla- 
homa. A Kerr aide says that the value 
added to these deposits by completion 
of the waterway will more than pay the 
cost of the whole project. 

As shown on the map on pages 66 and 
67, the waterway will tie the Arkansas 
River Basin into a growing system of in- 
land waterways. That system now totals 
30,000 miles, and traffic on it is booming. 

The Arkansas River navigation chan- 
nel is designed to handle the same kind 
of barge traffic now moving on the Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio and other navigable rivers. 
In fact, the locks on the Arkansas will 
be 600 feet long, compared to the 400- 
foot length of those on the Ohio River. 

Four “main stem” reservoirs and sev- 
en upstream reservoirs will chain the 


Oklahoma City in 1964. He set up a 
schedule of appropriations to complete 
it along with the one to Tulsa by 1970. 

When the waterway to Tulsa is com- 
plete, steel will move in from Pittsburgh 
at a saving of $10 a ton. Fertilizer will 
move at a saving of $2 a ton, and news- 
print at a saving of $4 a ton. 

Oklahoma's produce will move to mar- 
ket at lower cost. The saving on a bushel 
of wheat will be 1336 cents, if shipped 
to New Orleans. Cost of shipping coal 
will be cut by $1.25 a ton. Oil, too, will 
move at lower rates. But it was the pros- 
pect of a major role for Oklahoma in the 
space industry that had Senator Kerr and 
his fellow Oklahomans most excited. 

When the Russians launched their first 
sputnik in 1957, Senator Kerr became a 


the manned-space-flight center near 
Houston, the complex of rocket plants at 
New Orleans, the big test facility on the 
Pearl River in Mississippi, the launch- 
ing pads of Cape Canaveral. 

" Look us over." This was the pic- 
ture, according to those who were close 
to the late Senator, that he sketched for 
executives of the space industry. 

Said an Oklahoma City business lead- 
er: “I don’t think a week passed that 
Senator Kerr didn’t contact some de- 
cision-making man in industry. Ive 
heard him on the telephone ^talking 
with an industry executive. He’d say: 
‘Why don’t you come out and look us 
over?’ ” 

Oklahomans did their part to back up 
the Kerr bid to the space industry. Civic 
leaders of Tulsa and Oklahoma City 
have recognized that it takes space-age 
brains to attract space-age industry. 
They are helping the two State univer- 
sities— Oklahoma University at Norman, 
and Oklahoma State University at Still- 
water-to build up their scientific and 
engineering schools. 

Oklahoma City leaders have thrown 
their weight behind a plan to expand 
scientific education at Oklahoma City 
University. As part of this plan, they 
persuaded the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology to take the Oklahoma City 
school under its wing. Now an MIT ad- 
visory committee is helping guide the 
Oklahoma City University plan. 

Tulsa businessmen have launched a 
drive to assist expansion of scientific ed- 
ucation at the University of Tulsa, which 
has long been recognized as a leader in 
petroleum engineering and research. 

At Senator Kerr’s urging, many space- 
industry executives came to Oklahoma 
to look. Some of them obviously were 
impressed. Said the president of a re- 
search and development firm that re- 
cently located a plant in Oklahoma City : 

“You may well realize that communi- 
ties in this day compete for new indus- 
tries much like our company seeks new 
products. Well, Oklahoma City won the 
competition, and I’ll tell you why. You 
convinced us you have much to offer, 
both today and 10 years from today. 
Oklahoma City, I must say, Jhas really 
done its space-age homework.” 

Threshold of an era. Senator Kerr, 
more than any other man, had put Okla- 
homa on the map. When he died, Okla- 
homa was on the threshold of a new 
era. 

Oklahoma’s population trend had 
been reversed. The State lost 4 per cent 
of its population between 1940 and 
1950. Between 1950 and 1960, this was 
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BARGE TOW ON THE MISSISSIPPI— By 1970, similar barge tows will be able to ply 
the meandering Arkansas River, giving landlocked Oklahoma access to the sea 


river, preventing floods and storing water 
to maintain a year-round navigation 
channel 9 feet deep. Minimum width of 
the channel will be 250 feet on the Ar- 
kansas and 150 feet on the Verdigris 
River, a tributary that will bring the 
waterway to Catoosa, just east of Tulsa. 

The waterway is scheduled to be nav- 
igable to Little Rock, Aik., by 1968, and 
to Fort Smith, Ark., by 1969. 

Also shown on the map is one of the 
routes under consideration for an exten- 
sion of the waterway westward to Okla- 
homa City. The Army Corps of Engineers 
has been studying four possible routes 
and now is readying its final recommen- 
dations. Estimated cost of the extension 
of the waterway to Oklahoma City has 
been put at 550 million dollars. 

Senator Kerr had planned to win ap- 
proval of Congress for the waterway to 


congressional leader in the effort to ac- 
celerate the American space program. 
He was named to the Senate Aeronau- 
tical and Space Sciences Committee 
which was set up in 1958. 

Lyndon B. Johnson, then Senate Ma- 
jority Leader, headed the Space Com- 
mittee. By the time Mr. Johnson became 
Vice President in 1961, Senator Kerr 
moved up to assume a powerful role in 
the space program as chairman of the 
Senate Space Committee. 

By then, the geographic pattern of the 
space industry had been shaped into the 
“space crescent” that arcs from Houston, 
along the Gulf Coast and over to Cape 
Canaveral, in Florida. 

This suited Senator Kerr. As he saw it, 
the Arkansas River waterway would give 
Oklahoma access by water ^to all the 
important facilities in the “crescent”— 
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AS PLANNERS SEE IT- 
THE AMERICA OF 2000 A. D. 

PEOPLE IN THE U. S.: 350 million, almost twice as many as today. 

TOTAL OUTPUT OF THE NATION (in 1959 dollars): $2,000 billion, 
about four times the present level. 

JOBHOLDERS.’ 1 35 million, about twice today's number. 

AVERAGE WORKWEEK: Around 31 hours, about 8 hours less than now. 

AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME (alter taxes, in 1959 dollars): $14,750, 
about double today's income. 

PAID VACATIONS: About 4 weeks per year, in major industries 

double the present average. 

1 1 ' 000 mi,es a y ear P er person, on the average, nearly triple 
1 960 s pace. 

Source: projections for the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission 


THE U.S. 37 YEARS FROM NOW— 


It s to be a vastly different 
country by the turn of the cen- 
tury, just 37 years away: nearly 
twice as many people, producing 
four times as much, earning far 
more but working less. All this, 
and much more, shows up in a 
new official study. 

A nation of 3/50 million people, hint- 
ing out four times todays goods and 
services, working less and playing more, 
at double today’s family incomes— that’s 
the picture of the United States by the 
end of this century, as drawn in an offi- 
cial report just released in W ashington. 

Man) 1 of the facts, and predictions for 
the future, that underlie the thinking of 
planners in this country are made public 
in a February o report, which was com- 
piled for the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Com mission. 

Hv the year 2000, as planners see it, 
the U. S. will have a 31 -hour workweek, 
month-long paid vacations as the rule, 
nearly three times as much travel, and 
1 o times as many families earning $20.- 
000 a year and up. 

Government at all levels, the planners 
say, probably will be spending 3.3 times 
as much as now. Yet, because of higher 
revenues, budgets “will probably be in 


approximate balance and “reductions 
1 mu current tax rates are likely to de- 
\elop.” 

Defense, by 2000 A.D., is expected to 
be taking a smaller part of resources, 
though more actual dollars. The big in- 
c -cases in spending will be in educa- 
tion. urban renewal, mass transit. 

business investment in plant and 
equipment is thought likely to be five 
hues its present le\el. Kieetrical ma- 
chinery is seen as the fastest-growing 
manufacturing industry. 

Spending lor housing, the projections 
suggest, will have tripled, and millions 
ol American families will rent or own 
second homes. 

There may be about 170 million user- 
operated vehicles— about three times 
fhe number of autos now on the road. 
Si me may be air-cushion models, but 
any substantial displacement of 
wheeled autos seems far off, if indeed 
th s will ever occur." 

Over all, what they see is a nation en- 
joying uticqualrd prosperity by the start 
ol the 21st century, but with twice as 
m.my people. I hat will pose problems. 

I he Outdoor Recreation Resources 
lh\iew Commission was an independent 
group set up by Congress in 1938, under 
Laurance S. Rockefeller, president of 
tin* Rockefeller Urol hers Fund. Its main 
interest was to outline needs for parks 
and other aids required by a growing 


population with increasing time and 
money on its hands. 

The Commission disbanded in Sep- 
tember. 1962, but the major economic 
study made lor it lias onlv now been 
published, as ORRRC Study Report 23. 
Its projections, including a number from 
the U. S. Department of Labor and the 
National Planning Association, are of 
widespread interest to industries, States, 
cities and other groups trying to gauge 
future growth in their areas. 

The accompanying chart and map 
give you some of the highlights from the 
report, which is available from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at $2 a copy. 
Its findings, in more detail, are these: 

Population shifts. In general, the 
experts expect regional shifts of popula- 
tion to continue in recent patterns, 
though the}' predict a gradual tapering 
oil of these changes toward the end of 
the century. 

The basic trend for the coming dec- 
ades thus is for population to grow fast- 
est on the scacoasts and in the industrial 
complex bordering the Great Lakes. 

Using the middle or “judgment” range 
of population-growth estimates, the re- 
port lists 41 million people in California 
by 2000 A.D. New \ork is shown with 
29 million by then. Florida almost tri- 
ples. to 14.6 million people. 

Moving of Americans into metropoli- 
tan areas also is expected to continue, 
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reversed to a gain of 4 per cent. Now a 
recent census report shows Oklahoma 
with an increase of 5.2 per cent in the 
past two years. 

Water for navigation was only part 
of the Kerr plan for Oklahoma, The 
Senator also set in motion a plan to 
create a series of reservoirs in south- 
eastern Oklahoma, where rainfall aver- 
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ages 45 inches a year. When these are 
complete, Oklahoma will have a larger 
supply of uncommitted water than any 
other State. 


TULSA-The "oil capital of the 
world" is looking forward to an 
important role in the space age 


OKLAHOMA CITY-Booming State 
capital now takes in more area 
than any other city in the U. S. 


What happens now? An annual sup- 
ply of 30 million acre-fcet of water will 
become available for Oklahoma cities. 


TWO GIANTS RISING IN THE SOUTHWEST 


farms and industries: That is four times 
the 7.5 million acre-feet of Colorado 
River water that California and Arizona 
are fighting over. 

Oklahoma's upstream soil and water- 
conservation program, which centers on 
small dams, overshadows that of any 
other State. Its Washita Valley program 
is considered a showpiece of what can 
be done when an area sets out to * stop 
the water where it falls.” 

The death of Senator Kerr rocked 
Oklahoma to its roots. All sorts of ques- 
tions are being asked. Will the waterway 
to Tulsa be completed on schedule? Will 
the extension to Oklahoma City be ap- 
proved in Congress? Will space-age in- 
dustry continue to be attracted? 

Some signs are reassuring to Oklaho- 
mans. The budget that President Ken- 
nedy has just sent to Congress requests 
the money needed to keep the Kerr proj- 
ects on schedule. 

As to the effect of Senator Kerr's death 
on plans of industry to locate in Okla- 
homa, the executive of one company 
that recently moved to the State said: “A 
number of space contractors had rather 
firm plans to bring important operations 
to Oklahoma. Now some are taking a 
wait-and-see attitude.” 

At the same time, officials of com- 
panies newly located in Oklahoma vol- 
unteered enthusiastic comment. 

Workers with right idea. Said one 
of these officials: “Our production people 
are amazed with the people weve hired 
here. We've trained them in less time 
than we allotted. They seem to have the 
idea that they're here to work an eight- 
hour day. Based on what we've seen so 
far, this plant will produce more per 
man-hour than any of our other plants. 

Another industry official stated that 
his company would have saved $400,000 
in labor costs in 1962 if workers at the 
company's other plants had been as effi- 
cient as those in the Oklahoma plant. 
Oklahomans are hopeful that this kind 
of performance, coupled with the mo- 
mentum generated by Bob Kerr s big 
push for Oklahoma, will carry their State 
into a space-age boom. 


Reported from 

OKLAHOMA CITY and TULSA 

Oklahoma's two major cities are 
exploding across the prairies of 
mid-America. Combined, they 
hold close to a million people in 
their metropolitan areas — 512,- 
000 in Oklahoma City and 419,- 
000 in Tulsa. At present growth 
rates, they will have a combined 
population of 1.5 million by the 
early 1970s. 

Downtown areas of both cities 
are booming with new construc- 
tion. Growth of outlying areas is 
being supervised. Industry is hus- 
tling, 

There's a “can-do” approach. It’s 
not unusual for businessmen to get 
together and overnight raise a mil- 
lion dollars to build a plant tor a 
new industry. 

Spraw/ing giant , Oklahoma 
City has drawn nationwide atten- 
tion by throwing away the rule 
book in city planning. In recent 
years, the city has annexed huge 
chunks of the surrounding prairie. 
Today, it is America's largest city 
in area, with 610 square miles. Aim 
is to give the city control of its 
growth. 

For example, Oklahoma City 
planners know that jet- age airports 
generate lots of noise. Within the 
city limits lie two big airfields— 
Tinker Air Force Base, one of the 
largest air bases in the world, and 
Will Rogers Field, the civilian air- 
port and headquarters of Federal 
Aviation Agency training. 

To prevent residential growth 
around these two airfields, the 
planners are using a variety of 
methods. Big parks are to be lo- 
cated near the fields. A new reser- 
voir serves as a buffer south of 
Tinker Field. 

Federal agencies such as the 


Federal Housing Administration 
and the Veterans Administration 
have agreed not to make loans for 
housing developments that would 
lie under runway-approach paths. 

As a result, Oklahoma City's air- 
ports are rated by experts as among 
the few in the country that will be 
ready for the next step in aviation 
—supersonic airliners. 

Also, Oklahoma City has laid 
out a network of expressways to 
guide growth, instead of waiting 
until unplanned development 
forces costly condemnations. 

Geared for the space age . 
Both Tulsa and Oklahoma City see 
themselves as hubs of space-age 
industry. At the moment, Tulsa 
holds ail advantage, with comple- 
tion of the waterway described in 
the accompanying article sched- 
uled for 1970. The waterway as- 
sures transportation for huge rock- 
ets and other space-age “hard- 
ware.” Oklahoma City is pushing 
hard to get the waterway ex- 
tended 120 miles to its doorstep. 

In Tulsa, North American Avia- 
tion has opened a new plant. 
Douglas Aircraft long has had a 
plant there, and recently that 
plant doubled its work force. Also 
in Tulsa are plants of Avco Corpo- 
ration, Dorsett Electronics, Telex, 
Inc., and Century Electronics & In- 
struments. 

In Oklahoma City, space-age 
industries recently established in- 
clude plants for Melpar, General 
Electric, and Ling-Temco-Vought. 

While Oklahoma City and Tulsa 
are mushrooming, much of the 
State is losing population. Of 77 
counties, 64 lost population be- 
tween 1950 and 1960. 

Aim of civic leaders is to provide 
jobs to absorb the exodus from 
rural areas, and thus prevent “ex- 
port” of Oklahoma's young people. 
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with 71 per cent of the population living 
in urban areas by the year 2000. 

Central cities, rather than suburbs, 
may become dominant in growth if mass 
transit and urban-renewal projects are 
pushed, accq§ding to the report. It finds 
a trend to "in-town living” a definite 
possibility for upcoming decades. 

Some industry trends. For the next 
10 to 15 years, the experts figure that 
jobs in farming and mining will continue 
to decline; manufacturing will grow at 
the average growth rate; utilities, trade, 
construction and services will grow faster 
than average. 

During these years, in manufacturing, 
above-average expansion is foreseen for 
electrical machinery, instruments, fur- 
niture and fixtures, paper and pulp, 
printing and publishing, and chemicals. 

From about 1976 on— the last quarter 
of the twentieth century— the outlook is 
for agriculture to stop declining and ex- 


pand a bit, mining to continue to de- 
cline, and manufacturing to slip below 
trade and services in total employment, 
for the first time in many generations. 

The pace of economic growth, in the 
closing years of the century, is likely to 
be slower than at present. 

On a regional basis, the figures indi- 
cate that the New England States, which 
have been declining in their share of 
employment, will now “grow in step 
with the country.” 

The Great Lakes region is “expected 
to decline relatively” in its share of na- 
tional employment. The Far West's 
share of employment is “expected to in- 
crease, but at a slower pace” than in 
recent years. 

Less work, more play. For Amer- 
icans themselves, three big changes are 
depicted within the next 37 years: a 
shorter workweek, higher incomes, and 
more leisure activities. 


The average workweek is projected 
at 30 to 31 hours by the year 2000, with 
four weeks of paid vacation and 10 holi- 
days a year the average in major indus- 
tries. This compares with an average of 

39 hours of work a week, two weeks of 
vacation, and six holidays a year in 
1960. 

Also, by the year 2000, almost two 
families out of every three— 60 per cent 
—are expected to have incomes above 
$10,000 a year in terms of 1959 dollars. 
Fourteen per cent had incomes that high 
in 1957, for example. 

With more free time, sharply higher 
incomes, and innovations such as larger 
and faster planes and perhaps even auto- 
mated highways, Americans will be tak- 
ing cross-country trips for a week-end, 
the experts believe. 

That's just a sample of the country, 
and the times, they see ahead— less than 

40 years from now. 






POPULATION GROWTH BY REGIONS -1960 TO 2000 





WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

From 15.4 Million 
To 25.9 Million 
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EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

From 36.2 Million 


NEW ENGLAND 

From 10.5 Million 


17.2 Million 


PACIFIC 

From 21.2 Million 
To 53.4 Million 
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MOUNTAIN 

From 6.9 Million 
To 16.2 Million 





WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

From 17 Million 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

From 12 Million 
17.5 Million 


if TOTAL U.S. 
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From 179.3 Million- " 
To 350.5 Million iSfll 
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Source; study report 23, Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission 
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Exclusive Interview — 


THE TRUE STORY OF 
BLACK AFRICA AND ITS FUTURE 


Now that black Africa's pell-mell rush into in- 
dependence is about over— 

What are the odds on survival for such new 
nations as the Congo? 

Is tropical Africa really a lush expanse of limit- 
less wealth and resources, prime for development 
and eager to get going? 


Can the ways of the tribes quickly be replaced 
by twentieth-century civilization? 

Here are answers from Dr. George H. T. Kimble, 
a prominent geographer and specialist on Africa 
—interviewed by members of the staff of "U.S. 
News & World Report 11 in the magazine's confer- 
ence room. 



Q Dr. Kimble, when a geographer looks at tropical Af- 
rica, what does he see there? 

A Eight million square miles of territory that nobody 
quite knows what to do with. Nobody’s ever done anything 
with it except exploit it. None of the colonial powers made 
too great a success of it. The Africans certainly never made 
a success of it from our materialistic point of view. 

It is still pretty much terra incognita even to a geographer. 
We know where its rivers and mountains are, of course, but 
our maps of its soils, its rocks, its climates, vegetation and 
so on are very inadequate. So are our maps of its peoples: 
where they live and what they do for a living, where they 
are growing fast and where they aren’t. But at least we 
know that very few generalizations are possible— the place 
is so full of so many different things. 

As a geographer, that’s what I’m trying to put across all 
the time: that there are no large or easy solutions to 
the problems of tropical Africa. Each one has got to be 
brought down to earth— the bit of earth on which the people 
in question live. You aren’t going to solve them in the board 
rooms, or back rooms, of Europe and America— or in the 
lobbies of the United Nations, either. 

Q What area of Africa are you talking about? 

A The area south of the Sahara and north of the Limpopo 
River, which is more or less the area between the tropics 
of Cancer and Capricorn. 

Q Do you include South Africa? 

A No, sir. Tropical Africa really is the old colonial Africa, 
which is no more. But that’s the territory. 

Q How many different peoples are in that area? 

A About 600, I think, according to experts like Melville 
Herskovits [professor of African affairs at Northwestern Uni- 
versity]. 

Q Are there as many different languages? 

A These 600 peoples are identifiable by their general 
way of life, rather more than by the way they speak, although 
most of them do speak differently from their neighbors; that 
is, they have different dialects. 

They all have their own traditions. They have their own 
history— oral, of course, but that doesn’t make the history 
any less important. They have their own ways of raising 
children, eating, sleeping, marrying and burying their dead. 


Q Do they have different physiques? 

A Yes, sir; everything— from seven-foot Masai to four-foot 
pygmies; from classical "Grecian” to modern “American”— 
in a manner of speaking. You’ve got the most astonishing 
contrasts. You simply can’t generalize. 

Q What is the number of people in this area? 

A In tropical Africa proper, roughly 180 million; in the 
whole of Africa, 250 million— give or take 25 million or so. 

Q Why shouldn’t tropical Africa, with all these peoples 
and all that area, have a great civilization? 

A Sir, I do not know. There used to be a group of geog- 
raphers called the environmental determinists. They flour- 
ished 50 to 100 years ago. The last great American spokes- 
man for them was Ellsworth Huntington of Yale University. 
If you read his “Mainsprings of Civilization,” you’ll get a good 
idea of what they believed. In a word, it was that climate 
fixed the main patterns of history and culture. At times, from 
the way they marshal the evidence, you’d almost think man 
lived in bondage to a set of isolines— you know, temperature 
lines, rainfall lines, and all the rest. I am not sure that 
man does— or ever did— but I am quite sure that climate 
is a mighty important factor in all cultural equations. 

Q Is Africa a rich land? 

A I can’t answer this with a “Yes” or “No.” I can only 
say that, as far as our knowledge goes— and it doesn’t go 
far enough— parts of it are rich and parts of it are poor— 
desperately poor. 

Q Are there regions such as the U. S. has in the Missis- 
sippi Valley? 

A No. Tropical Africa, I think, is what the Latins used to 
call sui generis. It’s ' a one-of-a-kind place. There’s nothing 
quite like it elsewhere in the world. 

Around Mount Kilimanjaro alone there are nearly 60 dif- 
ferent shadings of climatic conditions. In other words, 
around Mount Kilimanjaro you can go from what is virtually 
a Florida to what is more rugged than a Maine. 

Q Speaking of environment, the Indians in the Western 
Hemisphere created great civilizations in what is now jungle 
land in Guatemala and Mexico. Wasn’t that comparable to 
what you’ve got in tropical Africa? 

A Well, sir, there are people who say some Africans cre- 
ated a comparable civilization in the Zimbabwe area of 
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George H. T. Kimble is 
the noted geographer who 
wrote "Tropical Africa." 
This authoritative study of 
Africa's peoples and re- 
sources was published in 
1 960 after seven years of 
research that included 
many trips through Africa. 
Professor of geography at 
Indiana University since 
1957, Dr. Kimble is a British-born scien- 
tist. He holds four degrees from Kings 
College, London, and the University of 
Montreal, and fellowships in top scientif- 
ic societies in his fields of study. 
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Southern Rhodesia. But I’m not an anthropologist or an ar- 
cheologist. If they did, it disappeared— just like the civiliza- 
tions in Guatemala and Mexico. Likewise the civilizations 
of Cambodia— the Angkor Wat area. There's nothing there 
today except jungle and marvelous monumental ruins. 

I wouldn't want to say it's impossible for a great civiliza- 
tion to develop and to be maintained in a tropical climate, 
but there must be some significance in the fact that, so far, 
mighty few have managed to keep going in areas of con- 
stant heat and constant high humidity. 

Now, in the U. S. we are not cursed with that combina- 
tion, except, perhaps, in one or two very small spots. Fortu- 
nately, those spots have sea breezes, like the southern tip of 
Florida. That's the nearest we get to the African “jungle” 
condition of constant heat and constant high humidity. 

Q How many of these new countries in tropical Africa, 
on the basis of their geographic endowment, can become 
operating, modern nations? 

A There are 26 areas— no, I guess there are 27— that 
have become autonomous since 1956. But I don’t call them 
nations. 

Q In terms of the United Nations' definition they are 
nations— 

A Yes. They are nations in the sense of being independ- 
ent of the British, the Belgians, the French, and so on. But 
there's more to nationhood than that. There's the matter of 
what there is to be independent on, as well as independent 
of. And, quite frankly, I can't see what most of the new 
countries have to base their independence on— to keep it 
going on, anyway— other than handouts from their friends 
in the U. N. 

Of the 27 countries that have been admitted to the U. N. 
since 1956, at least 20 are already in trouble financially. At 
the rate we are still adding members to the “club,” there 
are going to be nearer 30 than 20 such countries in five 
years' time— Nyasaland and Kenya among them. 

By the look of it, there are going to be about 35 of 
these autonomous countries in tropical Africa. That's assum- 
ing the Congo doesn't break up into six different pieces. It 
could, conceivably. 

Q What about the Congo? Is this one of the richer, or 
poorer, countries? 


A The Congo has as much under its belt, so to speak, as 
any of the new countries— perhaps more than any of the 
others. 

Q What do you mean by “under its belt”? 

A I mean the Congo's got what it takes. It's got sinew, 
vitality and resources of all kinds. 

Q The Congolese don't seem to be doing much with 
them, do they? 

A Well, thereby hangs a long and sorry tale, sir. The Bel- 
gians weren’t in a mood to bring these people along any 
faster than they did. 

When I spoke to one of their governors-general— Governor 
Petillon— in the mid-1950s, he said: “We are here because 
the Congo needs us more than we need the Congo.” The 
Belgians were talking then of the deadline for Congo inde- 
pendence being 1980, or thereabouts. 

I think if the Belgians had been given even until 1970, 
they could have made a whale of a fine job of it, be- 
cause— there's no doubt about it— they had the skills and 
they had the personnel to do it, and they had 50 years of 
experience of how not to do it. And they could have put 
all that to very fine use. 

Q Now what have you got in the Congo? 

A You've got chaos, and you're going to have it for 30 
or 40 years, unless the Belgians go back and finish the job 
they began. I know this sounds ridiculous to many people— 
they told me so, when I said it in the New York “Times” 
a couple of years ago. 

But what's more ridiculous than having 20,000 U. N. peo- 
ple in the Congo, who aren't proving anything except that 
Uncle Sam has got a bottomless purse? I gather he's putting 
in 150 million dollars of the 300 million dollars that have 
been spent in the Congo operation already. And what have 
we got for it? Not a thing— not even the confidence of 
the Congolese. 

Q Apparently we're going to put in an army of U, N. 
people— 

A This is a new imperialism— as bad as any “colonial” 
imperialism I ever set eyes on. 

Q Do you see no chance of stability coming to the Congo 
in the near future? 

A No. You cannot expect stability in a country that is so 
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ill-prepared for (lie responsibilities of self-government and 
so beset by tempters and tyrants. 

Ihcy might have got it in 25 or 30 years, if the Belgians 
liad been allowed to stay there. 

Q On what can you base a country m tropical Africa* 
A i ouve got to have “grist for the mills.’* 

Q What is that? 

A "Grist" is the stub that comes r.ut of the earth II 
does., t come out of Uncle Sam's exchequer, it doesn't come 
out of the L V. because they haven't got am. Grist is 
animal, vegetable and mineral material. 

The 8 million square miles of tropical Africa has a lan- 
tastte assortment of grist. Name a mineral and it's got it 
■Name an animal resource and it's got it. Name a crop that 
ftnnvs and .1 can grow it-cve.y thing front Irish potatoes 
unci Brussels sprouts to pineapples and palm oil 

Hut |he distribution— and this is the worrisome thing about 
t topical Africa— ts such that some countries, like the Congo 
have got virtually everything they need, and some, like 
Malt Mauritania and the Somali Kepuhlic have got hardly 
anything they need. > 

I lie Somali Kepuhlic, for instance, is n nc tenths desert. 

• coup c o years ago, it picked up British Somaliland, which 
is also nine tenths desert. So it finished up with eighteen 
twentieths desert. 

It'S got only one sizable export crop- banal, as-wl.ieh 
the Italians used to buy all the time they were running the 
conn hy. But there are cheaper and better bananas in the 
"Olid, as I suspect the now -independent Somalis are begin- 
*11 ng to realize. ^ 

Tl j 1 ' ‘ 0 V n J' y " ,>,,dw,t ‘ l, » t, ‘ L ' year of which I have 
any knowledge, would have run to about i week's take at 
Scars, Roebuck, when the farm subsidies were coming in 

And talking about budgets: Only a l.andlol of new coun- 
tiies have more spending money than a <1 •eent-si/ed Micl- 

Io!:, , -<; l r iV -- i,y 1 l ; aS - V",', ° nlimu > at Indiana ‘runs 

about •>() to aa million dollars a y ear. This might just cover 
the iiiniimg exists of a second-rate sc hool sc ten in. say the 
Soma , Republic or Mali, but it wouldn't 1 -ave very much 
over lor colleges, to say nothing of const, ates. embassie s 
prisons, hospitals, roads, armed forces, and so forth. 

line, none of these countries is friendless. To the Somali 
Republic alone m the past couple of years have come suitors 
iom a dozen countries, laden with good words and loans 

, K o 'rr a " ri « l, »- '">t 1‘OW they are ever going 

10 pay them oil beats me. Unless, of course, they are 
pc isuaelcd to trade in their neutrality or their integrity- 
that is. settle tor a new colonialism. J 

LIVING ON $50 A YEAR- 

Q What sorts of income do the tropical Africans have 5 
A The average runs between $50 and $100 a u . ilr Grant- 
eel, most African lamilies raise some’ of their own food; but 
then so do I. I'.vcn so, most of them live: meanly, most ol 


O IIow do the 180 million tropical Africans 


live? 


A t t 7 I, 'Miiictiii over 

A Well, a great many of them live as the/ did in David 
Livingstone s and II. M. Stanley's day. That is. they raise 
just about what they need. If they can't sell their surpluses 
or dont have any, then they'll do a spell of work in a 
nearby town, or maybe a distant miue-usualh for nc, longer 
than it takes to earn enough cash to pav their taxes or 
buy a bicycle or a sewing machine. But increasing numbers 
ol workers arc becoming permanently urbanized and living 
exclusively on the proceeds ol their earnings. And their 
earnings are quite considerable in many instances. After all, 
( continued on page 76) 
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Primitive villages, deep in the bush, still are the 
center of life for millions of native Africans who 
cling to the old, tribal customs of their ancestors. 



—BIS Photo 

Modern cities, complete with traffic jams and park- 
ing meters, rise out of the wilderness in tropical 
Africa, .hey were developed and built by the white 
settlers who now are losing control in many areas 
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Equatorial beat, heavy rainfall 


Equatorial heat, with intense seasonal rams 


Tropical heat, with wet and dry seasons 
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Basic data: * 'Tropical Africa,” by George H. T. Kimble, volume I 


THE 7 MAJOR CLIMATES OF CENTRAL AFRICA— 

"There's nothing quite like it elsewhere in the world" 

Geographer Kimble says no generalizations apply to tropical Africa, The land, 
people, languages and cultures are as varied as the weather. His description: 
"Eight million square miles of territory that nobody quite knows what to do with. 
. . . There are no large or easy solutions to the problems of tropical Africa." 



The extremes that abound 
in Africa are symbolized 
in these two faces— that 
of a witch doctor, above, 
and, below, a student at 
one of the newer schools. 

-Africa Films 
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Cocoa beans, here being prepared 
for market, are a leading export in 
many areas. Land is so varied that 
some countries can grow nearly 
anything, but others almost nothing. 
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Trained manpower is one of the critical 
shortages in much of Africa. Years will 
be required to develop the skills needed. 


There is abundance for some Afri- 
cans, such as these shoppers in a 
department store. But for millions, 
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more and more Africans are doing “European” jobs— and 
getting "European” rates of pay. And in tropical Africa 
these have always been rather high. 

fn some of the more prosperous countries, like Nigeria, 
you arc now beginning to get a good dea: of fancy spending 
—what, 1 believe, the economists call “conspicuous con- 
sumption.” 

Q Which countries do have a chance to make a go of it? 

A I’d say Nigeria, for one. Again. I'm not thinking of the 
political problems that come from having 36 million-odd 
people divided into 200 different groups. 

Im thinking of the land of Nigeria. It comprises some of 
the nicest real estate in Africa— everything from forest- 
covered lowlands with an 80-inch rainfall to lofty, well-venti- 
lated plateaus where you can cool off once in a while. It 
has also got some desert. 

Within this ample territory you can fin.l most of the min- 
erals a country could wish to have, inch cling tin, iron ore, 
colunibite and coal. Coal is not too common in tropical Af- 
rica. 

What is more, it has a large water-power potential that 1 
sec Mr. David Lilienthal [first Chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority] is interested in helping the Nigerians 
develop, and this could really put them on their feet in- 
dustrially. 

Nut I’d say their greatest sources of wealth are vege- 
table and animal, rather than mineral. Their forests contain 
many sorts of valuable trees, including oil palms, rubber, 
and mahogany that grows 120 to 125 feet high. They pro- 
vide f uel, shelter and shade -for such important cash crops 
as cocoa and bananas— and they are wonderful for stopping 
erosion and regulating ground-water supplies. Their drier 
lands— savannas— provide good grazing for cattle, of which 
the country has millions— at least 8 to V million. 

What’s more, much of the range is free from “fly”— tsetse 
fly, that is— and, so, comparatively safe for cattle. And 
there s scarcely a tropical crop that can t be grown some- 
where or other. There's nothing of the one-crop economy 
about Nigeria, as there is about so many African countries. 
In other words, its much better placed than most to ride 
out any rough weather it may encoiin er. 

Nigeria is. I’d say, one of the most viable of all the 
new African states. 

AVOIDING CHAOS IN NIGERIA- 

Q Does it have good-quality people? 

A Yes. It has had, if I may say so, tilt, benefit of British 
colonial administration. Whatever may have been its limita- 
tions, lack of integrity wasn’t one of them. And the 
British did a pretty fair job of educating the Nigerians— 
not just in skills, but in responsibilities, too. With the result 
that the changeover to independence took place without 
the loss of face, and chaos, you had in the Congo. 

All in all, the Nigerians strike me as being the best horse 
in the race. They’ve got their handicaps, like the rest of us. 
They’ve got all those tribal groups, for one thing. They’ve 
also got religious problems: the Moslems of the North 
don’t always sec eye to eye with the so-called pagans of 
the center, or with the Christians of the South. And the 
same goes for the political parties. But at least they have 
parties. 

And most of them, I think, arc reasonably impressed by 
the notion of democracy. It may not be parliamentary in the 
sense in which the British understand the form, but, so far, 
they haven t been compelled to fall down and worship any- 


body. And they do have a common tongue. Most of those 
whoVe been to school understand English. 

Q Arc most Nigerians literate? 

A They’re becoming so, very rapidly. The western region 
of Nigeria was the first in tropical Africa to introduce uni- 
versal primary education -free, at that. Today, I believe it 
claims something like 85 per cent child literacy and getting 
on to 75 per cent adult literacy. 

Q That’s very high— 

A Indeed. It compares very well with Mississippi, doesn’t it? 

KATANGA'S FUTURE- 

Q What other countries would you say have a chance? 

A Well, the Congo— with or without Katanga— has a per- 
fectly wonderful chance to make a go of it. This story that 
the Congo is a kind of Cinderella that needs the fairy god- 
mother of Katanga to keep going is absolute buncombe. 
There isn’t a country in Alriea— in the whole of it— with 
more economic promise. 

Name any resource you like, and the chances are the 
Congo has got it, or could find a substitute for it. It’s 
known tu have more than 10 economic minerals to be- 
gin with. I’m not sure I don’t list 50 in my book “Tropical 
Africa.” 

And, of these, Katanga doesn’t have more than a score or 
so, and not more than half a dozen in great quantity- 
copper, of course, being the chief. It doesn’t have the 
diamonds or the gold or much of the tin, all three of which 
used to bring in big money. And it doesn’t have the forests, 
the plantations or nearly as many of the farms as the rest of 
the Congo. 

Climatically, I’d say Katanga was the worst off of the six 
provinces that made up the old Belgian Congo. Certainly its 
water resources— rivers, lakes, swamps— don’t begin to com- 
pare with the rest of the country. At one point on the lower 
Congo River alone, just below Leopoldville, there’s enough 
water to drive about five times the number of hydroelectric 
turbines there are in the whole of the North American con- 
tinent. The Belgians had plans to develop some of this 
power at a place called Inga. 

Q Katanga’s minerals are also wealth that is being de- 
pleted— 

A Exactly. If wc arc thinking of the long haul— as we 
should he Katanga may one day need the Congo in a far 
worse way than the Congo needs Katanga now, simply be- 
cause it’s the other five provinces [of the old Belgian Congo] 
that have most of the renewable wealth. You can do a lot 
when you have water. 

The rainfall map, to a geographer, is the most eloquent 
testimony of what a tropical country has got to work with. If 
it has no rainfall, you might as well give up. Look at the 
Sahara. If anything, the Congo has too much rain. 

Q Outside of Katanga? 

A Yes, yes, yes. But, fortunately, most of the rain has the 
great advantage of being controlled by forest. It is not run- 
away rain; it is not this terrible thing that plays havoc on 
my farm in the Middle West. 

Most of the Congo rain falls on forest, on a tight plant 
cover. It’s only when man opens it up for his large-scale bull- 
dozing and plowing that you get the erosion problem. 

Q Didn’t the African cultivator open it up? 

A No, not really. You may think he was awfully slow on 
the draw, but he knew a thing or two about his lands. Not 
the least was to have respect for the natural cover. He never 
destroyed enough of it to produce the kind of erosion we 
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had 30 years ago in the Tennessee Valley— and still have, 
For that matter. 

Q But is the forest valuable, as a resource in itself — if 
you don’t cut it down to make use of the land? 

A Yes, every bit as valuable as the Nigerian forest, and 
for the same reasons. And it’s about 20 times as extensive. 
But it’s no good for American- type agriculture. 

I suppose it’s understandable when we go to Africa that 
we should think there’s nothing wrong with the place that 
American know-how can’t put right. But this is not so, and 
you must know it, if you’ve ever seen the effect of a 3-inch 
fall of rain on a .field in half an hour as I have, sometimes, 
in Indiana. You can get a 10-inch gully while you watch; 
another 3-inch fall, and you’ve lost your field. 

The African cultivator is smarter. He keeps alive every 
possible tree and he leaves the roots of those he can’t keep 
alive. He’s a “man of the trees,” you might say. 

Q Can more use he made of the trees, would you say? 

A Undoubtedly; and, in the Congo, the Belgians had 
made tremendous progress with the development of a tree- 
crop economy. 

There are a thousand and one bushes and trees in this 
world that yield a crop, and the Congo can grow more 
than its share of them. Those they made most progress 
with were the oil palm— useful for numerous industrial pur- 
poses as well as for food— bananas, rubber, cinchona— the 
source of quinine— coffee, and cocoa. 

By the time they left the Congo, the Belgians had made 
such good progress with developing the economy of all six 
provinces that the total exports of the country were higher 
than those of any other country in tropical Africa. The total 
exports from the five provinces of Leopoldville, Equator, 
Eastern, Kivu and Kasai were greater than those of at least 
10 of the countries that have recently won their independ- 
ence. The exports of any one of the five provinces were 
greater. I’d wager, than those of at least five of the new 
countries. Which makes the United Nations’ argument about 
the Congo needing Katanga mighty specious— to me, anyway. 

IF GHANA CAN DIVERSIFY- 

Q You have listed the Congo and Nigeria as viable Afri- 
can states. What is the next one? 

A From this point on, 1 begin to have reservations, but 
I would say that Ghana, in spite of its small size, has the 
makings of a viable state. It has about the fourth-] argest 
export trade in tropical Africa, and, although the economy 
has a narrow base, it is being broadened. What is even 
more important, the base can be still further broadened. 

The economy used to be based almost entirely on cocoa, 
but the Government has come to see that cocoa is a very 
“iffy” thing. II our doctors should say tomorrow morning 
cocoa is bad for us, then Ghana would soon be in the same 
trouble with cocoa that we are with milk in this country. 

So the Ghanaians are determined to look for some more 
baskets-and some more eggs, I guess. They are finding 
them, too. They are raising rice, rubber, tobacco, sugar cane, 
tropical fruits— which they need themselves in the worst 
kind of way, and which the world can perhaps use as much 
of as they can produce. In the drier areas they are raising- 
more and more maize— hybrid, too— grain sorghums, cashew 
nuts and peanuts— which is a very versatile crop, as George 
Washington Carver showed us. They are also raising more 
and better-quality cattle. 

Ghana has also got valuable minerals— expendable, of 
course, as you point out, but they’ve got plenty. There’s 
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still no shortage of gold, even after 400 years of mining it. 
Their bauxite deposits are fantastic, and they are going to do 
a lot more with them when they’ve got the Volta River 
project going, for this will give them all the electric power 
they need. Whether they’ll ever be able to pay for the 
project is not for me to say. But the fact is that they do 
have most of the building blocks a young country needs to 
play with— work with, rather. What worries me, though, is 
the country’s small size. It hasn’t got the room for expansion 
that its 7 million people are going to need. It’s got one of 
the heaviest population densities— about 75 per square mile 
—of any country in tropical Africa, and the population is 
growing rapidly, primarily because Ghana is now a healthy 
country. The British took care of that pretty well. 

Ghana is now a well-educated country, too. It has one of 
the highest levels of literacy in Africa, and some of the most 
sophisticated adults I ran across in the whole of my travels. 
For the past 15 years, Ghana has had a very vigorous extra- 
mural, extension -type, program of adult education. My broth- 
er, I’m proud to say, directed this until a year ago. [David B. 
Kimble is now professor of political science in the New Uni- 
versity of Tanganyika.] By the time he left, there was hardly 
a village of any size that didn’t have some inkling of what 
self-government was all about, or, for that matter, economics, 
psychology, English literature, and geography. 

Smallness is Kwame Nkrumah’s big problem, and this, I 
think, explains his constant skirmishing with neighbors. He 
secs that they aren’t as pressed for room as he is, that they’re 
also well-endowed— 

Q Do you think maybe he’d like to conquer them? 

A Maybe we should delete the “maybe.” I think he re- 
gards this as the inevitable price to pay for the Pan-African 
dream he has had all these years. 

HOW TANGANYIKA FARES- 

Q Now we’ve got three viable states: Nigeria, Congo and 
Ghana. What others do you see? 

A Tanganyika, I’d say. I’m not sure Td put as much money 
on her as on some of the others in the race, but I like 
her stance, and her pedigree. I think she will give quite a 
good account of herself, because the British— 

O Are you speaking, now, as a geographer or as a political 
scientist? 

A I’m just a geographer who can no more escape having 
political opinions than a political scientist can escape being 
hot and wet once in a while. 

Like the other countries I’m “backing,” Tanganyika has 
a wide diversity of resources. These the British have de- 
veloped reasonably well— and for the benefit of the African, 
primarily. 

It’s true there are some European and Asian planters 
there, but, for years, most of these planters have been ex- 
traordinarily enlightened. The chief planter. Sir Eldred 
Hitchcock, the sisal king of the country, has some of the 
finest facilities that I’ve ever seen. 

Their mining king was a tiptop Canadian by the name of 
J. T. Williamson, and the facilities for the people who 
worked on his mines were second to none in that industry. 

Q Mining what? 

A Diamonds. In 1940, Williamson found the Kimberlite 
pipe [a volcanic core in which diamonds occur] he had been 
looking for, and, in proper sourdough fashion, he was on 
his last cup of water when he found it. True, he died a rich 
man, but he also enriched the country. 

The nicest thing about Tanganyika, though, is that it is a 
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big country and has the wide range oi climates a country 
needs if its going to have a broad-based cetmony. And it lias 
a good deal of water, too, especially lake water, most of it 
fresh. 

You can do an awful lot with these lakes. You can use them 
for irrigation and trade. More important, perhaps, you can 
use them for fishing. And most Tanganyikans could surely 
do with a lot more animal protein in their diet. Even the 
cattle raisers don’t always get enough oi it. 

Q Are the Africans going to carry out Tanganyika's de- 
velopment themselves? 

A Yes. With a small amount of outside help, t imagine, 
as, in fact, they've been doing all along. Remember, there 
has never been more than a handful of non- Africans in the 
country. A few thousand civil servants, a few hundred set- 
tlers— European and Asian. Luckily, there’s i ever been any 
real settler problem— the kind of thing you’ve got in Kenya. 

Very few of these expatriates have left the country, I 
understand. Most of them seem to take the view: “O.K., the 
African is determined to make a go of it. Let’s give him 
every chance." 

The Tanganyikan President— Julius Xyerere— goes fur- 
ther. Ifc says: “For heaven’s sake, don’t leave us. We’ll give 
you good pay. Wo realize we’ve been paying rather heavily 
for the privilege of being a colony, but we’ll still need you." 
I notice he also said his African colleagues would take a pay 
cut, just to help out with the cost. That's pretty unusual, as 
you know. They mostly want bigger salaries, the way tire 
trade-unions and the rest of us do. 

ROLE OF THE RIVER NILE- 

Q This gives us four viable states: Nigeria, Congo, Ghana, 
Tanganyika— 

A Number 5, I’d sa\, is the Sudan. That's the old Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. It is a large territory, the biggest of the lot. 
it runs to almost a million square miles— a little larger than 
the Congo. And it has something of pretU well everything 
—in the way of vegetation, at least. Rather like Nigeria, ex- 
cept that the Sudanese forests are poorei and the desert 
much larger. 

Its greatest asset is undoubtedly the Nile River. Fortu- 
nately, the people wlio have the headwaters of the Nile, the 
Ugandans and the Ethiopians, realize that they owe it to the 
people downstream to play fair, and, of course, Nasser is 
going to sec that they do, because lie’s cwn farther down- 
stream and even more dependent on the river. So there’s 
no question of the Sudanese not getting the water they 
need. 

Water has been their salvation. It was the Gezira scheme 
for irrigating more than a million acres of land between the 
Blue and White Niles, started by the British in the 1920s, 
that produced the cotton that produced the revenue that 
produced the: country. Something like 60 per cent of the 
revenues of the Sudan come from cotton. 

Q Long staple? 

A Yes, wonderful stuff— high-yielding, too. And, luckily, 
the Gezira has good soil, alluvial soil. It has to be replenished, 
of course. But the British brought in the idea of crop rotation, 
which was something the Sudanese farmer didn’t know too 
much about. He now sees it’s necessary, though. And be is 
still a long way Iroin producing all the cotton the Gezira is 
capable of producing. There’s a lot of additional acreage be- 
coming available right now. 

All this is fine while cotton is king, but the Sudanese 
realize that kings have a habit of being toppled. So, like the 
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Ghanaians, they arc trying to broaden the basis of the econ- 
omy. They’re making progress, growing such crops as pea- 
nuts, pulses, castor seed, millet, coffee and so on. But the 
question is: Can they make enough— fast enough? 

Q Arc there many people? 

A Twelve million. That’s enough for their needs. What is 
more, at least three fourths of them are Moslems, which 
means that they have some pretty civilized perceptions: a 
feeling for the propriety of things, integrity, and a sense of 
personal accountability— which you don’t always find in the 
non- Moslem areas. 

Most of these people don’t mind working, either. Work, I 
gather, is a virtue among Moslems, which is more than it ap- 
pears to be among many of the so-called pagan peoples who 
live farther south. To most of these, work is only something 
you do when you can’t have leisure. 

Q Arc there any other African countries that have some 
prospects of viability? Kenya? 

A Kenya could probably make it as an autonomous state it 
the Europeans would stay along. But most of the Europeans 
are in no mood to stay along, and I can hardly blame them. 

Q If the Europeans leave, can the Africans run the place? 

A They could, if there were enough of them— enough 
trained and experienced Africans, that is. But Kenya is still 
pitifully short of skilled labor, to say nothing of professional 
people. If anything, it’s even shorter of skilled farmers capa- 
ble of making the kind of money the European fanners have 
been making. True, a lot of Africans are now in the cash- 
crop- raising business, but you don’t “raise” much cash on a 
three or four-acre shamha — the usual name for an African 
small-holding. 

And what we’ve got to remember is that most of Kenya’s 
revenues have always come from crops which are, so to speak, 
"un-African,” such as coffee, pyrethrum— the base of an in- 
secticide-tea, sisal, wattle and cattle products. If the Euro- 
peans pull out, there’s bound to be a catastrophic slump in 
exports, and so in revenues. There just aren’t enough African 
farmers capable, as yet, of carrying on where the Europeans 
leave of f. 

Africans are slowly taking over the so-called white high- 
lands, but for several years they aren’t going to be able to run 
them anything like as efficiently as the Europeans. This won’t 
be their fault, of course. They’ve never had the experience of 
running anything larger than three or four acres. 

Q Basically, could they? 

A Yes. yes. But most of Kenya’s activities are still centered 
around the Europeans, and nothing but chaos could result 
from a mass ('irrigation of the Europeans. 

WHERE HOPES ARE DIMMER- 

Q What about Rhodesia? 

A If the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland could 
have been acceptable to all three territories, it would have 
been one of the most viable countries in Africa— it already 
is. As you know, it consists of Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia 
and Southern Rhodesia. 

Nyasaland’s main contribution to its viability is manpower, 
I guess. She has an exportable surplus of it. She also has 
plenty oi water, some fine forests, and the ability to raise 
such crops as tea, tobacco, cotton and tung oil. 

Northern Rhodesia is essentially a Katanga, Ninety-five 
per cent of its exports are metals, such as copper and cobalt. 

Southern Rhodesia has just about everything it needs, ex- 
cept the tilings Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland can supply 
in large amounts. It’s particularly well off for skills, for it’s got 
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the largest European population of any tropical African 
country— about a quarter of a million, I believe. 

The three together could have made sweet music-to an 
economist's ear, at all events. 

Q Did you say they are breaking up? 

A Of course. Nyasaland wants a seat in the U. N., like all 
the other colonial countries. But I’m afraid that's about all 
she’ll get out of independence. She hasn’t the ghost of a 
chance of going it alone, the way Katanga would have. 

Q What about Southern Rhodesia’s joining with South 
Africa? 

A She may— now that she’s got what is, after all, a Govern- 
ment committed to a watered-down version of apartheid. 
Anyway, I think she will tend increasingly to look for support 
from the south, and the south will be only too pleased to give 
it to her. 

PORTUGAL'S POINT OF VIEW- 

Q And how about Angola? 

A The Portuguese have been in tropical Africa longer 
than anybody. They’ve had more than 400 years of colonial 
experience. While they have made rather different use of 
this experience from the rest of the colonial powers, they 
seem to feel that history supports their intentions. 

Q Will they stay? Are they likely to survive? 

A They intend to stay, and I think that, rather than pull 
out, they, too, would be willing to federate. 

Q So might you get a white-run federation down in the 
south? 

A You might— for a while. But not for long. By the end of 
the century, Toynbee [Arnold Toynbee, English historian] 
may well be right. lie said there wouldn’t be a white man in 
Africa south of the Sahara by 2000 A.D. 

Q Is there no other tropical African country that’s viable? 
What about Cameroon? 

A It just might be, for it has a variety of agricultural re- 
sources; but its revenues are small— hardly enough to main- 
tain an adequate infrastructure-roads, utilities, and so on— 
certainly not enough to support all the superstructure-em- 
bassies, armies, etc.— of sovereignty. 

Q What about Ethiopia? 

A That’s not a new state, of course. Yes, I imagine she’ll 
keep going, with the help of friends. But it’s a low-level sort 
of viability, you know. The same as it is in the only other 
“old” tropical African country -Liberia. But who wants to 
live at the level of the Liberians? Not even the Liberians, it 
seems. After all, Liberia has a budget about half the size of 
Indiana University’s. This is supposed to take care of every- 
thing. 

Q Then you’re not very hopeful, really, of the whole 
tropical Africa area? The U. S. Government seems to feel 
that Africa will be another great part of the world— 

A Yes, “wave of the future,” and all that, I confess I don’t 
share this confidence. I wish I could. Now, if you are thinking 
of a future nearer 500 than five years ahead, O.K. 

Q Why then? 

A Well, it took Europe about 500 years to shape up a 
civilization you could be proud of, and I see few signs of any 
speeding up in the spiritual processes that bring civilizations 
into being. 

Q Do you think climate has something to do with Africa’s 
failure to advance? 

A Yes. And I know plenty of people who are of the same 
opinion. A friend of mine, who spent 12 years at the Uni- 
versity College of Nigeria at Ibadan— the first of the uni- 


versities of that country-told me he could manage to lecture 
nine months a year in Nigeria, but that he couldnt carry on 
any research there. The only research he did was while he 
was on vacation in England. I gather that a great many of 
Africa’s native sons find difficulty in doing creative work in 
the more humid parts of the tropics. 

Q Climate, then, affects Africans as well as white men? 

A It certainly looks that way. “West Coast memory” is said 
to be as common among the Ghanaians as it is among the ex- 
patriates who live among them. So is WAWA short for 
“West Africa Wins Again.” That’s the word they use any 
time a thing goes wrong with a man’s work or when he fails 
to keep an appointment. 

Now, whether this is because of the heat or humidity, I 
don’t know. Maybe it’s more a matter of pathology. For lets 
face the fact that 95 per cent of the people in Africa still 
carry the bugs of one or more diseases in their bodies. 

Q Does that include white people in Africa? 

A If they play the game carefully-take a lot of pills and 
vaccines, live closer to their medicine chest than to their bar 
—then they probably come out alive— as Dr. Schweitzer con- 
tinues to after 40 years or more. But you re never sure. 

There’s always the chance, of course, that nutrition 
rather, malnutrition-is at the bottom of the trouble. 

Remember, no African, except the cattle herders, knew 
what it was to have a balanced diet as we understand the 
term— well, those and the cannibals. 

Q Cannibals have a balanced diet? 

A Normally, the meat comes in the guise of small game- 
rats and other vermin, lizards, termites, ants-all these are 
high-protein foods, I’m told. 

Q Do they eat those? 

A Oh, yes. I’ve seen them. But if they can’t get these, they 
may well be constrained to go hunting for bigger game. A lot 
of the cannibalism seems to be nothing more than a re- 
sponse to protein hunger. At least, that is what doctors have 
told me. 

A RACE AGAINST TIME- 

Q With that kind of health background, do you think the 
native Africans, even in the five or six countries you ve 
named, have the potential for running their countries and 
making them viable? 

A There’s no question about their intellectual potential. 
The Africans I have met in universities, medical stations, 
and so on strike me as being as intelligent as my own stu- 
dents. I’ve got one now who is working for a higher degree 
that I would say compares very well with the 35 to 40 other 
graduate students in our department. 

But it takes time— a long time-to develop this sort of po- 
tential, and no country has enough of it, I’d say. Certainly, no 
country can afford to be throwing any of it in jail, the way 
Ghana has been doing. Nor can any country afford to exile 
any of it. This is the thing, if I may speak as a nongeographer, 
that worries me far more than the climate and all the other 
environmental conditions: the growing tyranny and intoler- 
ance of the African against his own kind. 

Q Somebody has suggested that maybe a few wars would 
let them straighten things out among themselves— 

A Don’t worry, they’re going to have them. 

Q Over all, is the outlook, as you see it, for 20-odd per- 
petual charity cases among these countries? 

A Well, sir, either that or perpetual stint and scheming, 
impotence and indebtedness. Either way, it isn’t a pretty 
prospect. [END] 
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Jumping into this market? 

MARINE MID1AND BANKS 
KNOW NEW YORK STATE 

Marine Midland’s officers and board ! 
members are local men -all 1,400 of j 
them. Let their knowledge of New York i 
State markets help your business, i 

11 BANKS WITH 187 OFFICES IN 111 COMMUNITIES. ! 

For further information call: j 

Herbert F. Milligan. V.P.. Area Code 607. RA 4 2404. 1 


WHAT YOU 
AS A BUSINESSMAN 
SCAN and □ CANNOT DO 

as a result of recent court 
ns 


and administrative decisions 


H YOU CAN It’ll Internal Revenue 
Service when, in your opinion, meals 
and lodging furnished an employe by 
an employer fur the latters convenience 
are taxable to the employe. A hearing 
mi changed IRS regulations will be held 
in Washington, February 25. People 
planning to attend should notify the 
agency — attention T:P— no later than 
I ebruary 20. The proposed regulations 
revise the tests lor determining when a 
meal or night’s lodging is and isn’t 
income. They were published on page 
12830 of the "Federal Register” of 
December 28. 


Q YOU CAN, if your small business 
is displaced by federally aided con- 
st ruction, seek a loan from the Small 
Business Administration. SBA says that 
during 1962 more than 100 firms got a 
total of more than 6.75 million dollars 
in such loans to help get re-established. 
Injury or displacement by highways, ur- 
ban renewal, etc., can qualify. Repay- 
ment period can be as long as 20 years. 
Interest rate now is 3'a per cent. 


□ YOU CAN perhaps expect a brief 
increase in sugar imp or/s. To help 
build up stocks depleted during the 
recent dock strike, the Agriculture De- 
partment has temporarily cut the import 
fee from 1.4 cents per pound to zero on 
'global quota * sugar, 'l'liis is iorcign sugar 
sent in outside regular quotas. 


H YOU CAN, as the operator of a 
radio or TV station, now take un- 
til March 18 to file your comments on 
“objectionable loudness” with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. FCC 
lias extended the former January 28 
deadline. At issue is the regulation of 
stepped-up volume lor commercials. 


Q YOU CAN, in tl ie operation of some 
gravel pits , disregard the provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
A U. S. district court has found a Wis- 
consin pit not to be engaged in. inter- 
state commerce within meaning of the 
Act, and lienee not covered. The coin- 
pan\ sells to local buyers, and the fact 
that its product may. alter it is sold, be 
(continued on next page) 



best 


temporary office help 

The Girl in the White 6lovesi 
smvj a :m i*r< 

. * f . m 9 ,rm m*i*ir*m i*rir;vM 


Effective January 1, 1963 
" American ” Savers Get 


AND 


MORE SAFETY: 

Savings insured by Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation. Use American Savings' Multiple- 
Account Plans to establish large insured funds. 
Legal for trusts and organizations. 

MORE STRENGTH: 

Founded 1920 - Resources over $400 Million. 
Member: First Charter Financial Corporation 
-Resources more than One Billion Dollars. 

DAILY INTEREST: 

More profit- up to 21 extra interest paydays on 
funds remaining through a quarter. (Not paid by 
most associations.) Paid or compounded quarterly. 

AMERICAN 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 

jjdfOhk *7 ?Je 

‘Mill Airmail Postage Free 
*• Funds postmarked by 10th 
earn from 1st of month 

Write: Dept. 903 

210 E. Philadelphia Street, Whittier, Calif. 
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mixed into concrete for interstate roads 
was beyond its knowledge or control, 
the court said. 


* * * 

H YOU CAN get from offices of the 
Small Business Administration two 
new leaflets on faxes: “Tax Dates for 
Small Plants” and “Tax Dates for Small 
Marketers.” They contain federal-tax cal- 
endars and sample calendars for use 
with State and local taxes. The leaflets 
were prepared by staff members of SB A 
and Internal Revenue Service. 

* * * 

H YOU CAN submit a bid, until Feb- 
ruary 26, for construction of canals 
and laterals in a unit of the Missouri 
River Basin Project. Winning bidder will 
have 630 days to complete work. Bids 
are being handled by the Interior De- 
partment. 


* * * 

Q YOU CAN, until March 5, submit 
to the General Services Administra- 
tion a sealed bid to buy 65,447 pounds 
of ferro vanadium. The bid-invitation 
number is DMS-ORES-20. Information 
can be obtained from Defense Materials 
Service, GSA, Washington 25, D. C. 

* * * 

Q YOU CANNOT, if you are a store 
owner charged with violating "blue 
laws/' get a federal court to stop the 
prosecution by proving that other stores 
have stayed open on Sunday and have 
not been prosecuted. Such an argument 
could be made with respect to almost 
any offense, a U. S. court of appeals has 
pointed out. However, the court did af- 
firm that a federal civil-rights statute of 
1871 could be employed in a suit against 
discriminatory enforcement. 

* * * 

□ YOU CANNOT, if you are a large 
distributor of fuel oil, expect much 
success in contesting jurisdiction of the 
National Labor Relations Board. The 
Supreme Court has agreed that NLRB had 
authority to issue a labor-practices order 
in such a case. The distributor s operations 
were local, but he bought from a large 
oil corporation “concededly engaged in 
interstate commerce,” the Court noted. 


Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and mlings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions , courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which , for reasons of space , can- 
not be set forth in detail. “17. S. News & 
World Report” on written request , will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 


le a e a DOOfl/OG/DO ! G I A nDPGfiDQOQQOROOODQODOOQ O O ! 

Won’t you come in? 

Many people who never bought any stock won't even walk into a 
broker's office. 

Why? 

Well, we think one of the biggest stumbling blocks is the misconcep- 
tion that “investing is only for rich people.” 

But if you'd just drop in at any Merrill Lynch office, you'd begin to 
realize that the people who do business with us aren't all wealthy— not 
by a long shot. 

Some of them arc, of course. 

But most of them are the kind of people you meet every day. People 
with children to educate, or worries about retirement, or high hopes for 
a better standard of living and more financial security over the years ahead. 

Most of them, in fact, have incomes of less than $7,500 a year— which 
certainly seems to prove that you don't have to be wealthy to start 
investing. 

If you have any “extra” money— that is, money left over after provid- 
ing for household expenses, insurance, and emergencies— you should 
consider your own investment program . . . start providing for your own 
financial future. 

At Merrill Lynch, any account executive will be happy to tell you 
how to take the first step in that direction. 

So— won't you come in? 

S MERRILL LYNCH, 

PIERCE, FENNER Sl SMITH INC 

MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
70 PINE STREET. NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 


When Your 
Company Advertises 

There are distinct advantages in direct- 
ing your messages to the more than 
1,250,000 important people who, week 
after week, buy and read “U.S.News 
& World Report.” Ask your advertising 
agency for the facts. 

Advertising Department 

U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 

45 Rockefeller Plaza , New York 20 , N. Y . 


STUTTERING - Its Prevention 

A booklet for parents of young chil- 
dren prepared from a conference of 
leading authorities. Available for 25<f 
from the Speech Foundation of Amer- 
ica— a non-profit organization— at 152 
Lombardy Road, Memphis 11, Tenn. 



FREE 

GIFT! 


HANDSOME 

WORLD 
G LOBE 
• BANK* 


* EARN MORE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA * 


• Savings accounts insured to $10,000 by an agency 
of the United States Government. 

• Dividends compounded quarterly 

• Air mail postage paid both ways 

• Main office: Lynwood, California 

• Savings postmarked by the 10th of the month 
earn from the 1st of the same month 

FREE BOOKLET! "Why Investors Look To California" 
MEMBER TRANS-WORLD FINANCIAL CO. COMBINED 
RESOURCES OVER $170 MILLION. LISTED ON N. Y. S. E. 

AIR MAIL FUNDS TO: WILSHIRL OFFICE OF 

WORLD SAVINGS 

AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 

1926 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 57K , CALIFORNIA 




FOR THE MAN 
. WHO ENJOYS 



SIB WAITER RALEIGH 

If you're a judge of pipe tobaccos, 
you’ll appreciate getting this 
full-size package of Sir Walter 
Raleigh free. Kept 44% fresher in 
the new pouch pack. It’s choice 
Kentucky hurley, extra aged. 
Smells grand, packs right, smokes 
sweet, can’t bite. To get your 
free pouch pack, write: 

Sir Walter Raleigh 
Dept. Nl, Box 355, Louisville, Ky. 
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WHAT 

U. S. COMPANIES 

ARE DOING 

ABROAD 


■ Pakistan plans to establish a heli- 
copter line in an attempt to improve the 
country's transportation system. 

New York Airways has been engaged to 
set up a helicopter line to link Dacca, 
in East Pakistan, with 25 other cities 
and towns. 

Pakistan is buying three 25-passenger 
helicopters from United Aircraft for 
about 3 million dollars. The total cap- 
ital investment will be about 3.5 mil- 
lion dollars, including heliports. Pas- 
sengers will be able to reach most cities 
in less than an hour, any of them in two 
hours. 

Reason for the move is that Pakistan's 
present transport situation is primi- 
tive. There are few roads, anc rail- 
roads are not linked in a network. The 
Government estimates that it would take 
years and hundreds of millions of 
dollars to build a highway-and-rail 
network. So the helicopter system is to 
be tried. 

New York Airways has made surveys for 


helicopter operations in Bombay, India, | 

Portugal's Madeira Islands, Japan and i 

West Germany. The firm also is con- f 

suiting with governments in the Middle f 

East and Africa. ! 

■ Japanese securities continue to at- I 

tract U.S. investors. I 

During 1962, Japanese firms sold 200 I 

million dollars' worth of depositary re- | 
ceipts, convertible debentures and bonds jj 
on the money market in New York. De- f 

positary receipts are certificates is- | 


sued in the U.S., representing shares of | 

a Japanese firm deposited with a bank in l 

Tokyo. I 

Among Japanese firms raising money in | 

New York were makers of machinery, elec- | 
tronics, appliances, motorcycles, steel, | 

chemicals. Americans also bought over ( 


B Pakistan Orders Helicopters to Help 
Ease Country's Transport Problem 

I Japanese Stocks, Bonds Continue 
To Attract American investors 

I U. S. Investment in Australia Shifts 
From Manufacturing to Mining, Oil 


50 million dollars* worth of Japanese 
Government bonds. 


■ In Australia, U.S. investment seems to 
be shifting. The flow of American 
capital has been rising steadily, reach- 
ing 200 millions in 1962. Most has gone 
into manufacturing. 

Now, Australian officials predict a 
larger share of new investment will go 
into mining and petroleum, less into 
manufacturing. Their reasoning: More 
than 1,100 U.S. firms now operate in 
Australia. Most started during the last 
five years, Australia’s limited market 
— population is less than 11 million — 
may be saturated with present capacity 
in many industries. But Australia's 
natural resources are just being dis- 
covered. Union Oil and Kern County 
Land are bringing the first oil wells of 
any consequence into production. 

More investment now is expected by 
U.S. firms in the search for oil. Cyprus 
Mines and Utah Construction & Min- 
ing are investing in iron-ore deposits. 
Australia had banned exports. New de- 
posits are so large that the Government 
now will permit shipments. Japan will 
be a purchaser. 


■ The discounted Canadian dollar is 
important in increasing sales and earn- 
ings of many U.S. companies that 
operate subsidiaries in Canada. Most of 
the benefits go to those firms that are 
heavily involved in export trade. The 
cheaper Canadian dollar makes prices 
lower in world markets. 

Crown Zellerbach Canada, Ltd. — a 
paper and pulp producer — reported 
record sales and income for 1962. Sales 
were up 10 per cent ; earnings jumped 39 
per cent above the 1961 level. 
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The savings and convenience you enjoy at 
your supermarket or other stores— the sales 
and profits for the merchant, manufacturer, 
processor or grower— are made possible by 
today's distribution methods. 

Union Pacific is an important link in the na- 
tion’s distribution system. Electronically 
controlled traffic and communications help 
move the products of industry and agricul- 
ture to market the automated rah way. When 
you ship, be specific, route Union Pacific. 



UNION 

PACIFIC 


OMAHA 3. NEBRASKA 


Travel in an air-conditioned Domeliner. 
Superb meals. Liberal baggage allow- 
ance. Family Fares. Convenient schedules. 
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F^,: Decongestant 


Traffic congestion is a mounting pressure in most lion cuts power costs and eliminates the need for 

major metropolitan centers. And now many of these painting and other maintenance. Advanced design 

cities are making plans to ease this pressure with ideas by Hudd, specialists in transit and railway 

modern, high-speed urban transit systems . . . like cars, will be apace with the times many, many years 

those developed by Budd. These gleaming stainless from now. If you’re concerned with solving tomor- 

steel cars carry passengers to their destinations row's transit problems, write to J. F. Clary, Vice 

swiftly, quietly, comfortably. Their first cost is President, Railway Sales, The Budd Company, 

modest, and exceptionally light but strong construe- Philadelphia 15, Pa. 


In metals, electronics and plastics, 
Budd works to make tomorro w ... today. 


THE 


r#f#r# COMPAA/Y 
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News YOU Can Use 




IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 


2300 N Street * N.W* 
Washington, D.C% 


Under new changes in law and regulations, the Government plans to start 
collecting more income taxes on a widely overlooked source of income received 
by millions of people — interest on life insurance dividends, 

INSURANCE DIVIDENDS. When you get a dividend on your life insurance 
policy it is, in effect, a return of part of your premiums and not taxable. But 
when you leave dividends with the company to accumulate, the interest that is 
credited to your policy is taxable. Many policyholders have assumed that the 
tax does not have to be paid until they actually receive the interest when 
cashing in a policy. However, the Treasury plans new regulations spelling out 
its position that interest is taxable when credited to a policy. 

To be reported. A revision in tax law going into effect this year requires 
banks, corporations and other institutions to report to the Internal Revenue 
Service on all payments of $10 or more in interest in a year. This also 
specifically provides that insurance companies must report all such amounts of 
interest on accumulated dividends, even though the interest is credited to the 
policyholder and not actually received by him. 

Options. Insurance companies are asking holders of policies with 
accumulated dividends to furnish their Social Security numbers for use in 
reporting to IRS on amounts of interest credited on dividends. They also 
point out the options that policyholders have: They can let the present 
arrangement continue, withdraw accumulated dividends and take future ones 
in cash, use dividends to reduce and prepay premiums, or use dividends to 
buy more insurance. 

Big total involved. Accumulated dividends for a typical policyholder are 
small but, all told, they amount to nearly 4 billion dollars — and interest on 
them runs well over 100 million a year. The new procedures are designed to make 
sure that proper income tax is paid on this interest — and that the tax is paid 
as it is credited to policyholders. 

EXEMPTION. Where divorced parents share support of their children, the 
income tax exemptions go to the one providing more than half of the support no 
matter which parent keeps the children. A new decision of the U.S. Tax Court 
allows a father an exemption for an older daughter, and a mother an exemption 

(over) 
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for ft younger daughter, even though both lived with the mother. The father 
contributed more for the support of the older daughter than for the younger one, 
and this amounted to more than half of her support, 

HE ALTH RECORD^ A recommendation that you keep a medical record on all 
members of your family comes from the American Medical Association. It should 
include, says the AMA, dates and findings of physical examinations, a list of 
serious illnesses, dates and reasons for stays in hospitals, and dates of all 
vaccinations. The recorc also should note any known allergies or sensitivities 
to drugs. Some people, lor instance, react violently to penicillin. 

- I- P0LICIES - Veterans who have permanent GI life insurance policies do not 
have to surrender them for cash in order to meet financial emergencies, the 
Veterans Administration points out. A veteran can borrow up to 94 per cent of 
the cash-surrender value of such a policy at an interest cost of 4 per cent a 
year. This would reduce the amount of protection but leave the policy in force. 
No loans are made on GI term policies, which have no cash value. 

COST^U^JOME,. One rule of thumb on the price you can afford to pay 
for a home is 2>4 times annual income, but Government mortgage authorities 
say that such guides are risky. Even at the same income level, they find 
that amounts families can safely spend on housing vary considerably 
because of other financial demands that have to be taken into account. 

Guides used in approving applications for federally insured mortgages 
are outlined in a recently revised booklet available free from the Office 
of Public Information, Federal Housing Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 
Ask for: "Estimating Ability to Pay for a Home, FHA No. 201." 

SOCIAL SECURITY. Many children too young to work are getting Social 
Security numbers under new provisions of tax law on reporting of interest and 
dividends. If a child has to have a number because of payments on stocks or a 
savings account in his name, the number is assigned by the Social Security 
Administration. This number also becomes the child's Social Security number for 
use in later years on the account entitling him to a retirement pension. 


SALES TAX. 


District offices of the Internal Revenue Service once again 


this year are issuing guides on deductions for State sales taxes by taxpayers 
who lack records of exact amounts spent. A family in Arizona having an income 
of $12,000 to $13,000 can ieduct $192 for sales taxes, for example, without 
being questioned on the item. When you spend more in sales taxes than the 
table for your State indicates as a guide, you can deduct the actual amount. 

But you might be called on by IRS for records to back up your claim. 

CHAIN LETTERS. The T"easury Department takes official notice of the 
reappearance of chain-letter schemes involving use of U.S. savings bonds, and 
warns that any use of the mails for such schemes violates federal lottery and 
fraud laws. The fraud aspect, says the Department, is that representations are 
made that you will reap substantial rewards by participating in such a scheme. 

"In the usual case," the Department adds, "the chain of gullible persons soon 
vanishes." Then you end up a loser instead of a winner. 
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JACK DANIEL’S LIMESTONE SPRING is one of our most valued 
possessions for making Tennessee sippin’ whiskey. 


Mr. Jack built our distillery in the Hollow 
because here’s where he found our spring. It runs 
at 56° year-round, and it’s completely iron-free. 
(Iron is murderous to whiskey; a nail dropped in a 
barrel will ruin every drop.) Our spring and 
Charcoal Mellowing process account largely for 
the rare sippin smoothness of Jack Daniels. 

After a sip, we believe, you’ll see why we 
regard both so highly. 



CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 


BY DROP 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY ♦ 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 


© 1962, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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LABOR WEEK 

WHERE UNIONS HAVE 
HIT A ROADBLOCK 


Workers in some industries are 
turning against the idea of being 
forced to join unions through the 
"union shop." 

Latest opposition turns up at 
Lockheed, in the aerospace field. 
There is division, too, among 
newspaper strikers in Cleveland. 

If it's a trend, union leaders 
have cause to wonder whether 
old contracts might be upset, 
once they are reopened. 

Compulsory union membership sud- 
denly has run into stiff resistance, not 
just from employers but from workers 
as well. 

Employes of Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration rejected the “union shop” on 
January 27, climaxing a series of defeats 
for aerospace “union shop” contracts. 

Strong resistance to compulsory union- 
ism developed, too, among employes of 
Cleveland newspapers, which were 
closed on November 29 by a strike, 
largely over the “union shop” issue* 


There is concern among union leaders 
that opposition to compulsory unionism 
may spread to big industries that now 
have the “union shop” and to others in 
which it is a major union goal. Under 
the “union shop,” workers do not have to 
be union members to get jobs, but must 
join within 30 days, or be fired. 

Signs of the trend. These develop- 
ments are back of the union fears: 

• Lockheed workers accepted a pact 
without the “union shop,” a major de- 
mand of the Machinists Union, whose na- 
tional president is A. J. Hayes. Instead, 
the contract has an unusual provision 
under which Lockheed promised to send 
letters to new employes suggesting they 
consider joining the union. 

• The Boeing Company, another big 
aerospace firm, has taken a strong stand 
against the “union shop” in other nego- 
tiations with the Machinists. 

• In previous elections, workers at 
three other aerospace companies— Gen- 
eral Dynamics, North American Avia- 
tion, and Ryan Aeronautical— rejected 
the “union shop” in elections conducted 
by the Government. The Machinists 
and United Auto Workers, as a re- 
sult, had to settle without “union shop” 
contracts. 


• In Cleveland, opposition to the 
“union shop” was evidenced when the 
Newspaper Guild unit at the Plain 
Dealer” agreed to a “maintenance of 
membership” clause, which does not re- 
quire workers to join the union but re- 
quires them, if they join voluntarily, to 
remain members as long as a contract 
is in effect. 

• At the Cleveland “Press and News,” 
members of the Guild unit voted to ac- 
cept maintenance of membership, but 
in a later vote decided to press for a 
modified “union shop.” 

These developments in the aerospace 
and newspaper fields were viewed by 
many as signs that workers are turning 
away from compulsory unionism. 

Move toward " voluntarism "? Of 
the Lockheed agreement, Reed Larson, 
executive vice president of the National 
Right to Work Committee, said this: The 
settlement is a “milestone for the grow- 
ing nationwide movement toward vol- 
untarism in union membership.” He add- 
ed that Lockheed’s stand against the 
“union shop” “will greatly strengthen 
other employers to resist demands for 
compulsory unionism.” 

Union officials outside the aerospace 
industry said, in private talks, that the 



C S. GROSS 



A. J. HAYES 



AT LOCKHEED, demand for a "union shop" fell through. Instead the company will 
send letters to new employes, suggesting that they "consider" union membership. 
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Lockheed settlement may hamper ef- 
forts to get “union shop” contracts in 
other fields. 

The International Union of Electrical 
Workers, for example, has made the “un- 
ion shop” a major demand in contract 
negotiations scheduled for later this year 
with General Electric Company. De- 
feats for the “union shop” in the aero- 
space industry were expected to stiffen 
GE s resistance to compulsory union 
membership for its employes. 

An unusual solution . The Lockheed 
settlement is attracting widespread at- 
tention not only because of its omission 
of the “union shop” but because of the 
unusual way the issue was resolved. 

In the offer which the Machinists ac- 
cepted, Lockheed made this promise: 
“The company will address a letter, to 
be mutually agreed upon with the union, 
to new employes suggesting that they 
give consideration to joining the union.” 

“New employes,” under terms of the 
contract, “will be introduced to the 
[union] shop stewards who shall, on 
company time, discuss with them the ad- 
vantages of union membership.” 

The requirement of mutual agreement 
on wording of the letters was expected 
to keep out any strong statements on the 
union -membership question. 

The letters are expected to gel some 
new members for the Machinists, but 
the company won its fight against re- 
quiring workers to join. The Lockheed 
bargaining unit now has some 31,000 
workers, 16,200 of them union members. 

The letters will go to an estimated 
5,000 to 6,000 new employes in the next 
year, taking account of the normal turn- 
over. 

The new contract continues the exist- 
ing ‘ maintenance of membership” 
clause, which does not affect workers 
who choose to remain outside the union. 

On wages and “fringes,” the contract, 
to run for three* years, provides new 
benefits estimated by the union at 28.3 
cents an hour for each worker. 

"Co-operation clauses " The con- 
tract extends promises of “co-operation” 
beyond union membership. There is to be 
a joint committee of union and company 
officials. It will meet every three months to 
talk over problems that arise in operations, 
There will be a semiannual meeting 
at which the company will give union 
leaders reports on company finances, 
plans and problems. 

Who won the long dispute ? G. S. 
Gross, board chairman of Lockheed, 
called the settlement “a very good one 
. . . equitable for all concerned.” 

“Under its terms,” Mr. Gross added, 
“our employes will receive wage and 
fringe benefits as good as those enjoyed 
by employes at any West Coast aero- 
( continued on next page) 
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Shining Example of a well-run railroad 

. . . “the railroad that runs by the customer’s clock.” Ask con- 
signors, ask consignees. Door-to-door piggyback service, special 
equipment, high-speed service, on-time deliveries. 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD * CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 



CORY* FOR GIFTS 


Looking for a sharp gift? The Cory 
Knife and Scissors Sharpener sharpens 
all blades swiftly, 
safely, keenly. » - 


Offices in principal cities 


f EARN $5,000-$10,000 

annually in your spare time! 

Own your own coin-operated 

Westinghouse 

Laundromat® Laundry 
and Drycleaning Store. 

ALD, Inc national Westinghouse dis- 
tributor, has helped finance over 15,000 
stores for individuals and families who 
are dedicated to making a success of 
their own small recession-proof business 
in a good neighborhood. With our liberal 

i l i 1 AnA C i n §^ l ^Ay° u need as little as 
$6,000 to $10,000 in cash. No experience 
necessary. More information? Call or 
write today. No obligation. 

Ain Imm 7049 N. Western Ave. 

1 Chicago 45, III. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS _ 
PASADENA TA 

IS PAYING AT THE RATE OF . . . 

Current rate paid four times a year. 

. FUNDS POSTMARKED BY THE 10th EARN FROM THE lS ^ 
Save-By-Mail we pay postage both ways. Open your account now. 


\ ACCOUNTS 
INSURED 
TO 

$ 10 , 000.00 

BY AN AGENCY OF 
THE U.S, GOVT. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 

AND LOAN ASSOC. ATION 

PASADENA 

334 EAST COLORADO BLVD., PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
ASSETS OVER $250 MILLION 
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Labor Week 


[continued from preceding page ] 

. . . Lockheed outcome may 
influence Boeing talks 

j sp u c company. Now wc can all look j 
I or ward tu a long period of harmonious j 
j work and progress. . . *' Company spokes - 
| men refrained from talk of “victory” on ■ 
| the “union shop” issue. 

Cnion oflicials said the “co-operation 
clauses” were “something we have long : 
wanted. . . . We I eel the company is ; 
quite sincere in this approach.” Many ; 
union men, however, made no attempt 
to conceal their disappointment over set- 
backs tor the “union shop” at Lockheed 
| and elsewhere. j 

I'he most immediate influence of the ; 
Lockheed settlement was expected to he 
on negotiations between Hoeing and the j 
Machinists l_ nion. One comment that 
was heard: “This is a basis on which Hoe- j 
in.L could settle.” 

flow iar the resistance to compulsory : 
un onism will spread remains to be seen. 

j 

New Calls for 
Arbitration 



What more delightful way to 
spend the winter months than at 
the Ambassador . . . Los Angeles’ 
centrally located resort hotel. 
Bask in the warm summer sun 
beside the olympic-size swim- 
ming pool ; visit our smart shops ; 
dine in one of seven superb res- 
taurants. And the world famous 
Cocoanut Grove supper club 
awaits your pleasure. 


“Ambassador 


3400 Wilshire Blvd. • Los Angeles, California 
See your travel agent • A Schine Hotel 


CHICAGO 

Support for compulsory arbitration 
ol abor disputes now has come from em- 
ployers in the railroad, trucking and air- 
line industries. 

Spokesmen lor the railroads have, for 
some lime, favored arbitration of their 
contract disputes. 

1'urthcr support for binding arbitra- 
tion was voiced at a meeting of the Na- 
tional transportation Institute here in 
Chicago on January 30. 

George A. Spatcr, executive vice pres- 
ident ol American Airlines, said that, 
where labor and management fail to 
setde a dispute in transportation, the 
President "could direct that it be set- 
tled by the decision ol outsiders.” 

John M. Akers, chairman ol the indus- 
trial-relations committee ol the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, said this: 

‘One proposal which has received a 
great deal ol attention within the truck- 
ing industry is compulsory arbitration. 
In I act, the American Trucking Associa- 
tion is on the public record as favoring 
the principle of compulsory arbi- 
tration. . . .” 

Mr. Akers said there are reservations 
alx ut compulsory arbitration, but “the 
me c lad that it is being considered 
seriously is highly indicative of the in- 
dustry. s state ut mind.” 

( \nothcr iMbor \\ cck article, p 91 ) 


Let this Pleasant 
Change Come into 

Vmir T Jfo | An invitation from I 
IUU1 L/IlC I The National Observer) 

In your ellnrl to keep up with what’s 
jroinu on in this world, you know what 
it is to be overdosed with vice and vio- 
lence, crime and crisis. 

The National Observer got started last 
year with the idea there must be many 
people who would welcome some relief 
from all this turmoil— people who want 
the truth, without distortion or hysteria, 
about national and world events, with 
j news nt cultural riches and of finest op- 
i port uni ties for relaxation, entertainment 

j and -rlf-improvement. A weekly publi- 
1 caliun in newspaper form, The National 
| Observer is concise, interesting, full of 
I trood pictures. Your “escape” into it will 
siive you a marvelously pleasant change; 
help you lie a better you. 

The Observer costs $10 a year, but you 
can it cl a Trial Subscription for 13 weeks 
for $3. Just mail coupon below. 

The National Observer ~ U2U 

1015 14th SI., N.W., Washington 5, D.C, 
Gentlemen: Please send me The National 
Observer for the nexL 13 weeks for $3. 

□ Check enclosed □ Send bill 

Name 

Address 

City Zone 

State 
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A Wider Split in the AFL-CIO? 


An organizing drive announced bv 
Walter Reuther on January 31 is being 
interpreted as evidence of a widening 
split between the top two leaders of the 
AFL-CIO— Mr. Reuther, a vice presi- 
dent, and George Meany, president. 

Mr. Reuther said the 59 unions in the 
AFL-CIO’s industrial-union department, 
which, he heads, plan to spend 4 million 
dollars in the next 18 months on the 
major recruiting campaign. 

The aim, he said, is “to get the Amer- 
ican labor movement off dead center 
and get its membership total moving up- 
ward again. 

Mr. Reuther said that there had been 
a “lack of will” at the top of AFL-CIO, 
in which he included himself. 

A year-old dispute? The new or- 
ganizing campaign, however, was taken 
as a slap at Mr. Meany, who has de- 
clined to move as rapidly as Mr. Reu- 
ther demanded in the past. An insider 
said the five areas now named as targets 


had been proposed by Mr. Reuther as 
AFL-CIO targets a year ago. 

Instead of a big campaign, Mr. Meany 
then decided on a drive in the Los An- 
geles area-an experiment that is now 
under way. 

“Reuther wanted to do more than 
that,” the labor-movement insider said. 
“So what he couldn’t gel from Meany 
he’s now trying to do through the indus- 
trial-union department.” 

Targets for the recruiting are these 
five areas: greater boston, greater 
Chicago, greater Philadelphia, South 
Carolina, and IIouston-Dallas-Fort 
Worth. Mr. Reuther estimated that 
there arc I million nonunion workers in 
those areas. 

In addition, he said, there will he 
nationwide drives in furnituie, wood 
and related fields; office, technical, pro- 
fessional and public employes; textiles; 
and Du Pont Company plants. School- 
teachers arc to be a special target. 


Trends m Labor 



STOP 



Don’t be rushed 
into car leasing 
before you get 
all the facts. 


► Arbitrator overruled. The Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board ordered 
two workers rehired with back pay, 
reversing an arbitrator who had 
ruled the men were legally fired for 
violating a no-strike clause. Two 
members of the NLRB argued the 
hoard must uphold an arbitration 
award; three others held that the 
arbitrator had not considered a 
charge before NLRB-that the men 
were fired for union activity. 

► Hourly pay: $3 and up. A new La- 
bor Department survey reported 
that the average union rate for 
building-trades workers now is 
$3.98 an hour. Bricklayers average 
$4.49; electricians, $4.45; plumbers, 
$4.36; plasterers, $4.30; carpenters, 
$4.08; painters, $3.90; and laborers, 
$3.07 an hour. 

► Shipping costs. Higher labor costs 
that resulted from the settlement of 
the recent dock strike are expected 
to bring increases of 5 to 15 per- 
cent in freight rates on some ocean 
routes. General cargo rates may go 
up on shipping for the Caribbean, 
South American and African routes. 


► Office workers’ strike. Picketing 
by 500 office employes closed a ma- 
jor U. S. space center near Las Vegas 
for two days. The walkout was 
ended at the request of a panel. 
Workers were protesting elimina- 
tion of travel pay. 

► Railroad stoppage. The Railway 
Trainmen’s Union shut: down the 
Monon Railroad in a strike over the 
firing of several workers. The em- 
ployes were discharged for refusing 
to ride in private autos over public 
roads in connection with their duties. 
The union said using autos would 
deprive them of insurance protec- 
tion. 

► Union wants less. The Engineers 
and Architects Union said its pro- 
posed contract would cost less than 
one offered by General Dynamics 
Corporation. The union asked for an 
extra week’s vacation each year, to 
spread jobs. The union said this 
would cost less than a pay raise of 
3 per cent plus benefits that had 
been offered by management. Gen- 
eral Dynamics said that it had to 
keeps its settlements uniform. 


i 


i 
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Just any fleet lease plan isn't 
right for your company! Only 
Hertz has the experience, the fa- 
cilities and the staff to analyze 
your transportation problems 
properly . . . and tailor a Hertz 
Fleetcar Lease Plan that fits all 
your compa ny’s requirements ex- 
actly. So, don’t take chances! Be- 
foreyou sign any fleet lease agree- 
ment, get a//thefacts from Hertz! 



CAR LEASE 


Hertz leases new Chevrolets and other fine cars. 


r— — — - — — ' 

* Please send me all the facts J 

I on car leasing I 

| (without obligation, of course). | 

j Name — — ' . 

| Position — | 

I Company 1 

J Address - — . 

a City State j 

j No. cars operated ( ) | 

| Hertz Fleetcar Leasing, Att: H.F. Ryan, V.P. | 

■ The Hertz Corporation, j 

J 660 Madison Ave., N.Y. 21, N.Y. ! 
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FINANCE WEEK., 


WHAT INVESTMENT FUNDS 
ARE DOING WITH THEIR MONEY 


Investment funds, a new study 
shows, have been doing some 
heavy switching in the stocks that 
they own. 

Old favorites are being cleaned 
out. In their place, the funds have 
been loading up on "blue chips." 

Mutual-fund shares, mean- 
while, appear to have recovered 
little of the popularity they lost 
following the market slump in 
first half of 1962 . 


lx night it total of 2-1.200 shares of that 
company. Others: Hank of America and 
Continental Illinois National Bank. 

Aufos. Crncral Motors led the funds’ 
popularity list. Five funds increased 
taeir holdings in CM In a total of 
‘B8.000 shares. 

I'ord Motor, in the same period, lost 
favor among the funds. Four funds sold 
a total of 9/, 000 shares of that stock. 

Chemical shares, an earlier favorite, 
were marked tor liquidation this time. 
Chile 24 funds were selling holdings of 
e lemieal shares, only seven wore buying. 

Allied Chemical was sold by five 


funds while l f MC Corporation was sold 
by four, with no funds adding to hold- 
ings of these two. Four funds sold Union 
Carbide and United Carbon, and three 
sold Hercules Powder. 

Some chemical firms were bought, or 
at least held, by the funds. Examples: 
Du Pont, Dow. 

Oil shares. The trusts traded actively 
in petroleum shares in the quarter, both 
on the liny side* and on the sell side. 

Standard Oil (N. J.) and Socony Mo- 
bil were favorites. So were Royal Dutch, 
and Amerada. 

(continued on next news page) 


A sharp shift in investment tactics has 
been adopted by managers of the more 
than 20 billion dollars of savings now 
held in investment trusts. 

I he switch is to the cautious side, 
away from the popular, high-rise stocks 
of 1961 and early 1962. 

This is revealed by a survey of 41 in- 
vestment firms— mutual funds and closed- 
end funds— made by F. F. Hutton & 
Company, investment bankers. 

In the final three months of 1962: 

• I he funds turned increasingly to 
well-known “blue chip” issues, and away 
from many of the “growth” stocks. 

• Cyclical shares, which tend to rise 
and fall with the economy itself, were 
sold heavily. 

• Foreign stocks, too, were more fre- 
quently sold than bought by the funds. 

For a closer look at what the fund 
managers have been doing— 

Popular stocks. Insurance and bank 
stneks were highly popular among fund 
managers in tin* quarter. 

Ten of the 41 hinds bought insurance 
shares, while only lour sold these stocks. 
Insurance firms figuring in some of the 
large purchases were U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty, American Re-Insurance, and 
4 ransamcrica Corporation. 

Maryland Casualty and Calilornia- 
Wcstern States Life were sold. 

Six of the hinds bought bank stocks, 
tour sold bank stocks, but three of the 
(our bought other bank stocks in the 
same period. 

The leading bank stock: Security First 
National, Los Angeles. Three funds 
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STOCKS THAT 
INVESTMENT FUNDS 
HAVE BEEN BUYING AND SELLING 



Shares bought by the _ 
largest numbers of funds, J 
fourth quarter, 1962— 4 

m 




Shares sold by the largest 
numbers of funds, fourth 
quarter, 1962- 


General Motors 

International Business 
Machines 

Royal Dutch Petroleum 

Socony Mobil Oil 

Standard Oil (N. J,) 

Amerada Petroleum 

Radio Corporation 
of America 

Security First National 
Bank, Los Angeles 

General Electric 

Smith Kline & French 


FMC Corporation 
Allied Chemical 
Ford Motor Company 
B. F. Goodrich 
Gulf States Utilities 
Halliburton Company 
National Cash Register 
Sears, Roebuck 
Union Carbide 
U.S. Steel 


V 




1 survey o( 41 lure* mutual <und, by E F Hutton * Company. Inc- . ...vestment bunkers 
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BETTER IDEA: 

PRINT IT ON WARREN’S 


Give your brain child a break. Plan your printed piece well. Design it well. 
Write^it in words that sing; illustrate it with pictures that sparkle. Then 
Drint it on quality paper. If you cut corners on paper, you cheat your copy, 
vour pictures yo y u? design your whole idea. And what will you save? Just 
Tfew doMars Give Vour printer a break, too. Consult him early on the job; 

let hinfuse the finest materials. That way, he can put his skill and experience 

to work to give your idea the best possible presentation. 7^. 

S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., Boston 1, Mass., leader QV3rr©n 
in manufacturing and developing fine printing papers. 
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' ONE ^ 
INQUIRY 

can arrange cost-free placement of funds 
in any one or all five institutions, each 
insured to $10,000 by a permanent agency 
of the United States Government, provid- 
ing you, as an individual, up to 

$50,000.00 

PROTECTION 

INTEREST FROM THE 1ST OF ANY MONTH 
ON FUNDS PLACED OR POSTMARKED 
BY THE 10TH 



per annum 

PAID QUARTERLY 


Southland 

Savings and Loan Association 
LA MESA 

South Bay 

Savings & Loan Association 
CHTJLA VISTA 

Suburban 

Savings and Loan Association 

SAIN DIEGO 

Imperial 

Savings and Loan Association 

EL CENTRO 

Investors 

Savings and Loan Association 
PASADENA 

LEGAL DEPOSITORIES FOR CORPORATION 
FUNDS, CREDIT UNIONS, TRUST FUNDS, ETC. 

All are wholly-owned California 
subsidiaries of 

San Diego Imperial Corporation 

consolidated assets over 

. $625,000,000.00 ^ 

^== use THIS COUPON ==|^ 

sjr Send funds to: 

Sm Diego Imperial Corporation 

P. 0. BOX 631, SAN DIEGO 12, CALIFORNIA 


city and state 

Place my funds in the following associations 
in the amounts specified: 


: CIA-RDP65B00383R000 


l continued from page 92] 

. . . Mutual funds took 
a beating in 7962 

Selling of oil shares by the mutual 
funds centered on Gulf Oil, Halliburton, 
and Shell of Canada. 

Aircraft and missile stocks, high fa- 
vorites earlier, had lost most of their ap- 
peal to fund managers. Only Lockheed 
was bought, on balance, by more than 
one fund in the quarter. 

In communications, the funds bought 
American Telephone & Telegraph and 
General Telephone & Electronics, and 
sold International Telephone & Tele- 
graph. 

Selling of steel shares was general. 
Four of the funds sold U. S. Steel and 
cleaned that issue out of their portfolios. 
Three treated Armco Steel the same way. 
Holdings of Republic Steel were 
cleaned out by two funds and lightened 
by another. 

The funds also continued to get rid of 
their shares in agricultural equipment, 
rubber, finance companies, the metals- 
and-mining group, and the machinery- 
and-equipment group. 

Fund managers found more attraction 
in railroad stocks than they had found 
earlier, but still sold more of those shares 
than they bought. 

Fund shares . Rising stock prices 
swelled the market value of the funds' 
own portfolios during the fourth quarter 
of 1962. Nearly every fund reported a 
rise in net asset value per share. 

For 1962 as a whole, however, the 
funds took a beating. To see what a year 
of plunging, then rising, stock prices did, 
take a look at the total assets of mutual 
funds. 

From the end of 1961 to the end of 
1962, those assets dropped from nearly 
22.8 billion dollars to about 21.3 billion 
—or by 6.7 per cent. 

But note: If full allowance is made 
for the nearly 1.6 billion dollars of new 
money poured into the funds by inves- 
tors during the year, the decline in as- 
sets amounted to about 13.5 per cent. In 
the same period, Standard & Poor's index 
of 500 stocks declined 11.8 per cent. 

The mutual funds, moreover, ended 
the year without any sign that they were 
about to recover the popularity they had 
lost in 1962. 

To illustrate: In the first quarter of 
1962, investors had bought 640 million 
dollars more of mutual-fund shares than 
they had cashed in. 

Net sales fell to 451 million dollars in 
the second quarter, and to 260 million in 
the third. The fourth-quarter net, at 225 
million, was the lowest of the year. 
(Another Finance Week article , p. 95) 



town palace 


DENVER f COLORADO 

The Brown Palace, located in 
Denver, the climate capital of 
America, has been noted for its 
hospitality for over 70 years. On 
main travel routes of planes and 
trains, it is the gateway to a vast 
scenic and vacation area. Come 
for a day or an extended stay. 
Address inquiries to Dept. N. W. 

Member 


KARL MEHLMANN/ Resident Manager 

Represented by 

ROBERT F. WARNER, New York City 
GLENN W. FAWCETT, Los Angeles 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 

U. S. News & World Report 
Circuia/ron Deportment 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 


Pipe taste flat? 



Try Holiday f ree! 

Holiday's five custom-selected 
tobaccos give pipes exciting, aro- 
matic flavor. It's an aroma that 
men relish and women welcome, 
too. For free full-size pack, (offer 
limited to U.S.A.) write to Dept. 

C-16, P.O. Box 6-S. 

THE HOUSE OF EDGEWORTH • Richmond, Va. 
Lams & Brother Co., Inc., Fine Tobacco Products Since 1877 

U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, Feb. 11, 1963 
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. . . Mutual fund s took 
o beating in 1962 



Finance Week [continued from preceding page ] 


“It's profits Fm after ” 

| “They’re so busy 
selling copiers they 
never bother to 
find out 
my needs!” 


■>v< 


MR. Ar SA880 

MARKETING DIRECTOR 


"I was about to call it quits on 
both salesmen and photocopy— and 
it would have been a mighty costly 
mistake. Fortunately, I found some* 
one who talked my language, deter- 
mined my needs, and presented a 
sound proposal to answer them." 

Talking Mr. Sasso’s language meant 
producing a pjan of action. A plan 
that showed how he — like many 
other successful businessmen — 
could adapt modern techniques to 
a number of routine office and pho- 
tocopying operations, thus introduc- 
ing substantial economies. 

This plan will prove vital to your 
procedures too. It is a part of Anken 
Chemical and Film Corporation’s 
PROFIT EDUCATION PROGRAM, an 
industry-wide service to solve man- 
agement's greatest business prob- 
lem — the PROFIT SQUEEZE! 






Small down payments led to higher foreclosure rate 


lowed bv foreclosures -rose from 4,828 
Hi the first half of 1948 to 41,190 in the 
fi -st half of 1962. Yet this meant only a 
rise of defaults from about one half of 
1 per cent of mortgage insurance out- 
standing to 1 .2 per cent. 

Actual foreclosures, at only 29 in the 
first lull! of U) IS. numbered 16,700-ur 
little more tlimi one half of 1 per cent 
rf tbe insurance outstanding - 
frst ball of 1902. 

“A very high proportion’' of homes 
tiken over recently by I 1 HA ha\e been 
bought in the past tew years. Ol homes 
required bv MIA in the nine months 
ended March 31, 1962, more than a 
third had been bought in 1959, and 88 
per cent had been bought after 1957. 

End of inflation . An end to infla- 
tion in home prices is blamed for much 
of the rise in foreclosures. In earlier 
/ears, when a buyer ran into difficul- 
ties, lost bis job, or was transferred out 
of town, lie could usually bail out of 


tbe mortgage obligation . . . and fre- 
quently could do so at a profit. 

Now, borne buyers who cannot meet 
payments, or who must sell, may have to 
sell at a loss. Many simply default. 

Small down payments and long repay- 
ment periods also have encouraged mort- 
gage delinquency. A home buyer who. 
in 1950, used FIIA's most liberal terms 
to buy a SI 5.000 home would pay off, in 
15 years, nearly three fourths of the 
cost. Using today’s most liberal terms, 
he would pav off only one third. 

It is in these easy-crcdit purchases 
that foreclosures center. The rate at 
which FI I A has taken over new homes 
bought with down payments of 3 to 4 
per cent is seven times as high as the 
take-over rate on new homes with down 
payments of 10 to 14 per cent. 

Other factors in the rise of mortgage 
delinquency: pockets of unemployment, 
closedowns of military bases or delcnsc 
plants, slowdowns in community growth. 


Trends in Finance 


K ANKEN CHEMICAL & FILM CORPORATION 

Tind out how p.e.p. can help you combat 


D 

i d 
Pi 

SET up free situation ^ 

ANALYSIS 

SEND ADDITIONAL JTZi 

INFORMATION 
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► Savings bonds. New purchases of 
savings bonds reported to the Treas- 
ury in January exceeded half a bil- 
lion dollars for the first time in any 
January since 1 9o6. And prelimi- 
nary figures indicated that, for the 
first month since November, 1961, 
people had bought more of savings 
bonds than they had cashed in. Offi- 
cials called the reports "very grati- 
fying.” 

► Treasury offering. The Tieasury 
disclosed January 29 that insurance 
firms were the big buyers of the first 
bonds ever offered by the Treasury 
at competitive bidding. Ol 250 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth sold January 8, 
insurance companies took o2 mil- 
lion, commercial banks and State 
and local pension funds each bought 
47 million, and dealers and brokers 
look 39 million. 

► Rig refinancing. Plans for refi- 
nancing 9.5 billion dollars of debt 
coming due February 15 were an- 
nounced by tbe I reasuiy Januaiy 
30. Holders of the maturing debt 
were offered a choice of a one-year 
certificate paying 3Ji per cent, or a 


3% per cent bond maturing Aug. 15, 
1968. Officials also said the Treas- 
ury, earlv in April, is likely to an- 
nounce an offer of long-term bonds 
at competitive bidding. 

► Tax-exempt bonds. Illinois plans 
to offer 150 million dollars in bonds 
March 12. A New Jersey offer of 58 
million in bonds is set for February 
19. On May 28, Los Angeles voters 
will decide on a proposed sale of 
137.5 million dollars in school 
bonds. 

► School bonds. More than 2.4 bil- 
lion dollars in new issues of public- 
school bonds were sold in 1962. The 
total, the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation notes, was second only to the 
record 2.0 billion of 1961. 

► Money supply. The country s 
money supply, after seasonal ad- 
justments, rose by 1 billion dollars 
in the fust half of January, from late 
December. At 149.3 billion, the to- 
tal was at a record high. Savings 
deposits and other "time” deposits 
in commercial banks rose by 700 
million dollars to 98.6 billion. 
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MAKE YOU A 
BARRON’S 
SUBSCRIBER 

For the Next 1 7 Weeks For $6 

Here is a way to discover, at low cost 3 how 
Barron’s National Business and. Financial 
Weekly gives you complete. financial and in- 
vestment guidance — the equivalent of numer- 
ous special services that cost much more. A 
trial subscription — 17 weeks for only $b 
brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight ... . 
the investment implications of current politi- 
cal and economic events, and corporate ac- 
tivities . . . the perspective you must have to 
anticipate trends and grasp profitable invest- 
ment opportunities ... the knowledge of 
underlying trends, immediate outlook, vital 
news and statistics, which indicate the real 
values of stocks and bonds, real estate, com- 
modities. Compactly edited to conserve your 
time, yet keep you profitably informed. 

No other publication is like Barron’s. It is 
especially edited for the man who is worth 
over $10,000, or who saves $1,000 or more a 
year. 

Barron’s is a Dow Jones publication, and 
has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself how this 
complete weekly financial news service gives 
you money-making, protective information 
you need in managing your business and in- 
vestments wisely, profitably, m the eventful 
weeks ahead. 

Try it for 17 weeks for $6; full year’s sub- 
scription only $15. Just send this ad today 
with your check for $6; or tell us to bill you 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly, 200 Burnett Rd., Chicopee Falls, 
M ass. CSN-2 11 
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Government Plan 
To Save Silver 

An end to silver backing for $1 bills 
has been asked by Treasury Secretary 
Douglas Dillon. He told the House Bank- 
ing Committee on January 29 that the 
Silver Act should be repealed. 

The Act requires the Treasury to stand 
ready to buy new domestic silver at 90.5 
cents an ounce. Since silver is in short 
supply and selling at $1.25 an ounce, 
he said, the Act is "thoroughly out of 
date.” 

More importantly, Mr. Dillon wants 
$1 bills to be issued in the form of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, as larger bills now 
are. All $1 bills now are silver certifi- 
cates that must be backed up, dollar for 
dollar, with silver. If Reserve notes can 
be issued instead, he noted, 1.6 billion 
ounces in scarce silver will be freed for 
minting coins. 

The Government already is replacing 
$5 and $10 silver certificates with Re- 
serve notes. 

The demand for coins is rising stead- 
ily. Vending machines, space projects, 
jewelers and many industries are using 
more and more silver. 

Mr. Dillon warned that failure to re- 
lease silver by issuing $1 Reserve notes 
could mean a severe shortage of silver 
for coins within a few years. 

FHA Defaults 
Cause No Alarm 

An official study of the rise in mort- 
gage foreclosures in recent years has 
disclosed "no cause for alarm.” 

That is the view of Neal J. Hardy, 
Commissioner of the Federal Housing 
Administration, who said the rise is the 
natural result of a return to more-normal 
conditions in the housing market, coupled 
with easier credit terms. 

Mr. Hardy noted that the rates at 
which FHA has been forced to take 
over foreclosed homes, "though greater 
than in the past, are not beyond the as- 
sumptions on which FHA reserves are 
based.” 

The FHA fund, he said, can go on at 
recent rates of foreclosure "for an ex- 
tended period of time without endan- 
gering the capacity of the fund to ab- 
sorb further losses of the magnitude 
which might be involved even in a 
major real estate depression.” 

Some other findings: 

Defaulted" on mortgages - some f Gi- 
f ' continued on next page) 
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ON INSURED 
SAVINGS! 

• Interest Compounded 
Monthly. $100 earns at the rate 
of $4.91 annually. 

• Instant Interest from date 
received to end of quarter. 

• Instant Interest till date 
withdrawn, after six months. 

• Interest Check Every 
Month on your earnings avail- 
able on accounts of $5,000 or 
more, after 90 days. 

• Accounts insured to $ 10,000 
by agency of U.S. Government. 

• Interest from 1st of any 
month on funds postmarked by 
10th. 

• We pay airmail postage 
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★ Your company’s advertising 

can benefit by appearing along- 
side the essential news published every 
week in M U.S.News & World Report. 
Ask your advertising agency for the facts. 


HAT AND COAT RACKS 

Write for catalog showing 3 complete^ . 
lines ("Office Valet”, "Checkeretle" 
and "Decorator”) steel and alumi- M&SfH 
numfloor, wall and portable racks, 
lockerettes and accessories. 

VOGEl-PETERSON CO. 

Dept. CT-30 • Elmhurst, HI. 
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Business Around the World 


PARIS • TURIN • RIO DE JANEIRO • JOHANNESBURG 


>> Among the casualties as Britain was blocked out of the Common Market — 

I nvestment proposals on plant and equipment all through Western Europe went 
into a deep freeze. Management didn't know what to think might happen next. 

The better part of valor was clearly to put off decisions, wait and see. 

Ma rket potentia ls look very different, if Britain and Scandinavia are to be 
left outside the Common Market. Very different not only to Europeans but to 
interested Americans as well. 

^ IM re to put your new plant? Where to expand present output? What about 
the possible shock to European business confidence after the Brussels turndown? 

T he _ European boom for months has been relying heavily on consumer spending 
not on big, new capital investment in most industries. For this reason, few 
ook for European business to go into a sudden tailspin. 


>> In all the confusion in Europe, American companies are having to consider 
and assess new factors, pointed up — again — by France. 

— e . French ' worri8d by sizable U.S. private investment in their country 
are seeking means of slowing down the inflow of American capital and influence 
The De Gaulle Government sought help from other Common Market countries. 

But this support wasn't immediately forthcoming. So, the French threatened 
to go it alone and curb American investment in their own country, at least. 

Th is , type of . anti-Americanism boiled up in a great froth when Chrysler 
recently took over control of Simca, a French auto manufacturer. 

K1 ~~ ! hrySler decislon > long in the works, was made before De Gaulle moved 
o b ock British entry into the Common Market. Chrysler wanted to be sure of a 
s rong position in the burgeoning car market of Western Europe. 

>> The Chrysler-Simca deal touched a very tender nerve in the auto world. 

. Se yer al European auto makers, including Renault and Fiat, are quite sure 
that their industry is rapidly heading into overcapacity and a battle royal for 
mar ets. In a recent report, economic analysts in the Common Market agree. 

Bo th General Motors and Ford are busily expanding their plant capacity in 
Europe— especially in Germany and Britain. 

Now the last of Detroit's Big Three throws down the gauntlet. 

Both GM and Ford in Europe, having a strong position in the middle-sized- 
car field, are moving into the smaller-car field as well. 

Purely European manufacturers are running scared. They fear the vast 
financial strength of the U.S. juggernauts, as well as their merchandising 

Thnt 'I Y th ° f the 40 EUr ° Pean makers ’ onl ^ P erha P s 20 will survive this decade. 
That s the opinion of Giovanni Agnelli, head of Fiat. 

Issue of February 11, 1963, Volume LIV-No. 6 (over) 
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>> Already the American auto makers have a big share of the European market. 
Ford is Europe's second-largest producer, after Volkswagen. GM seems to be 

in fourth position between Fiat and Renault. 

Flat has completely dominated the Italian market, but now Ford is making a 

major bid in that area. Fiat is making a big push in Germany. GM, lately 
lagging a bit on the Continent, is now going after new business aggressively. 

nearly a dogfight is in the making. And now Chrysler comes along to put 
new sinews into Simca, with its modern plants and already-Americanized approach. 
Detroit obviously doesn't agree with the Europeans on coming overcapacity. 
Det.ro it sees enormous expansion ahead in automobile-conscious Europe. 


>> But Detroit has not yet had to contend with General de Gaulle. 

The French press has been drumming on the dangers to French industry if 
foreign capital — read American — dominates in important sectors. 

De Gaulle's Government has a fine boom going in i? ranee, but wants to 
continue to control its expansion and progress through national planni ng 

If big U.S. concerns dominate certain industries, investment and other 
decisions will be made in America, not in France. So say the Gaullists. 

So, the Simca deal makes them nervous. Also, L ibby , McNeill k Lib by is 
moving into the food-processing business in France in a big way. 

Likelihood is that the French Government will slap some sort of control 
on foreign investment. Perhaps foreigners will be allowed to buy only shares 

without voting rights in their French enterprises. 

What will be done about the 500 American-owned subsidiaries and affiliates 

already established in France isn’t known yet. 

The current hiatus in investment planning, due to the British debacle, will 

give the French time to devise some new forms of protectionism. 

Don't rule out the later possibility that other European countries will 
also impose some kind of control on foreign investment. 


>> Meanwhile, Ford is looking around for other likely spots abroad . 

Henrv Ford II in mid-January startled the Brazilian President by telling 
him that Ford plans to invest 35 million dollars in Brazil. _ 

President Joao Go ulart isn't used to good news such as this. Most U.S. 
and other foreign firms have been fighting shy of new investments m Brazil. 

The investmen t climate in Brazil has been greatly clouded by economic an 
political instability, roaring inflation, growing Brazilian nationalism, curbs 
on profit remittances abroad and expropriations of foreign firms. 


>> Ford is also expanding its setup in South Africa 

Several other U.S. firms are opening new branches in South Africa. 
investment in South Africa is being encouraged by the Government's offer o 

a 60 per cent depreciation write-off in the first year. 

Also, hnsiness conditions in South Africa improved a good deal last year. 

Retail buying has been heavy. Gold output is rising. 

Exports are stable. Imports, watched very closely, aren’t far above ex- 
ports. Gold and foreign-exchange reserves are large in relation to needs. 

The south African Government, however, will not remove controls over capi- 
tal exports. Fear is that there will be resumption of capital flight prompte 
by racial tensions. Investors there are betting against a bad blowup. 
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Will your automation 
equipment go out 
of date? 


It’s a pretty pervasive fear. But let us 
tell you how many companies have come 
up with a double-barreled solution to it. 

Faced with the danger of spending huge 
sums for equipment which could con- 
ceivably become obsolete, these firms 
first side-stepped the problem by not 
jumping into the large contemplated 
purchases. 

Yet they automated anyway. One step 
at a lime . 

Paperwork Handling Made Easy 

They automated what is most often the 
biggest stumbling block in the path of 
increased productivity, whether in the 
office or the plant — the creation of basic 
business documents. Sales orders, pro- 
duction orders, purchase orders, in- 
voices, and ail the load of paperwork 
that literally makes every business run. 

Most important , this automation took 
place with addition of a few (sometimes 
just one) business machines priced 
within the range of any budget . Ma- 
chines that were operated by regular 
employees without special training , 
without upheavals in. either procedures 
or personnel. 

Proch in every case soared — yet 

tt initial automation equipment was 
so basic that it laid the groundwork for 
any degree of automation they wanted 
to achieve. It was so basic that it re- 
mains the foundation of their automa- 
tion today. And it will in the future. 

How To Move Gently Into Automation 

This building block method of automa- 
tion permits you to automate step-by- 
step with complete freedom of choice at 
each step. These basic “building -block” 
machines can be used by themselves , 
with each other, or with electronic sys- 
tems. They are so essential to any 
method of further automation that they 
cannot lose their usefulness within the 
foreseeable future. 

To see how gently you can step into the 
long-term, demonstrable benefits of auto- 
mation , call your local Friden Systems 
Representative. Or write: Friden, Inc., 
Dept . U, San Leandro , California. 

Ask for a copy of our booklet: Some 
Basic Facts About Basic Automation. 


Wouldn’t it be nice if tomorrow’s 
typing were already done? 


Already done and hied and ready to 
be used over and over again. 

It's possible when you use the Friden 
Flexo writer-. 

It's the automatic writing machine 
that stores data; it also stores the 
work needed to put that data down 
on paper. 

On a Flexowriter, a person types 
something once . The data and the 
typing chore are now captured per- 
manently on punched paper tape. 

Need a copy tomorrow? Need 40 
copies next week? Run the tape 


through the Flexowriter, Out comes 
your paperwork automatically. Error- 
free. At 100 words a minute. 

Out come letters, price lists, enve- 
lopes. stencils, contracts and legal 
forms. Out come invoices, purchase 
orders, inventory records, whatever. 
Rc-use the original data. Rc-usc the 
original work. 

Data captured on the Flexowriter is 
easy to update and revise. Take price 
lists, for instance. When a change 
comes in, run the tape of the old list 
through the machine. Stop the tape. 
Type the correction. As you do it, 
out comes an updated tape. 

Simple. Effortless, Cost-cutting. 
Three reasons why your office needs 
at least one Friden Flexowriter. For 
complete details, call your local 
Friden Systems mail. Or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 

This is practical automation by 
Friden for business and industry . 


Friden 


Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout the U.S. and World 
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NORMALCY 

By David Lawrence 



THE world should not have been surprised when 
■ France vetoed Britain’s entry into the European 
Common Market. 

For again and again in history, members of those 
alliances which were formed in time of danger have 
turned in times of peace toward policies of self-interest 
and nationalism. 

The basic idea of the European Common Market has 
been economic. It was started as a means of fostering 
trade and removing the obstacles to commerce that high 
tariffs bring. But the concept has been overplayed as 
an instrument of political union. Just l ow those peo- 
ples accustomed to exercise their own sovereign power 
were suddenly to forego these precious rights and, with 
eyes solely on materialistic goals, were to submit to a 
supergovernment has never been convincingly ex- 
plained. Theory has run ahead of actual ly and realism. 

General de Gaulle is a realist. As the head of the 
French nation, he doesn’t favor a political union cover- 
ing several states in Europe. He recognizes, of course, 
the value of military alliances and doesn’t minimize the 
Communist menace. He argues that, if every nation pre- 
serves its strength, the collective unit will organize itself 
and function in a military role when times get rough. 

But the President of France was evidently not ready 
to make his country subject to a British veto within 
a European alliance that would seek tc rule over polit- 
ical factors in modern life as well as trade. 

So the trade problem will have to travel its ac- 
customed route — constant pressure for reciprocal 
treatment and for a flexible means of negotiating at the 
bargaining table each generation’s difficulties in inter- 
national commerce. 

w c have in recent years been constantly ex- 
posed to the arguments of the school of thought that 
looks hopefully toward a one-world Utopia. Substantial 
progress in establishing necessary alliances on the mili- 
tary front has been misinterpreted as a willingness on 
the part of independent nations to give up their 
traditions, their patriotic prides and their satisfactions 
in self-government to embrace some new over-all for- 
mula of political consolidation. The United Nations ad- 
venture in meddling in internal affairs in the Congo is a 
symptom of these tendencies toward a superstate. 

General dc Gaulle has brought the European world 
to its senses on such political illusions. He does not 
close the door to the bilateral or multilateral agree- 
ments that could bring an expanding volume of trade. 
Too many of us have taken it for granted that Britain, 

:i oo - - - - ■ ' ~ ~ - ~ ■ ~ : 


with her complex formula of trade preferences for her 
Commonwealth partners, would be accepted in the 
Common Market club and be given a veto that over- 
night could block the continental countries from mak- 
ing agreements with each other unless they catered to 
London’s special interests and those of her historic 
allies in other parts of the world. 

The United States obviously would like to do busi- 
ness with a single commercial unit in Europe. It seems 
easier than dealing separately with several countries. 
We have, of course, close relations with some of the 
former members of the British Empire, too. But the 
whole plan of union is out of tune with public opinion 
in many countries. 

This is why General dc Gaulle said, in effect: “Not 
so fast! These things take time.” 

We see here a natural assertion of nationalism. 

But what of the common front against Com- 
munism? France is well aware of the need for military 
unity but feels she cannot entrust her safety to the de- 
cision of one man. 3,000 miles away, who could take a 
long time to ponder what to do in a nuclear crisis in- 
volving a Soviet threat inside Europe. The French note 
that the American President was out campaigning in 
domestic politics during four fateful days when Soviet 
missile bases were being set up in Cul 

General dc Gaulle pointedly refers, ru- ~>ver, to a 
“web of liaisons” that could develop at a criticed time 
of decision. He would like to have a military deterrent 
of his own which, when joined with other continental 
powers, could be instantly put into operation. This is 
what the North Atlantic Treaty Organization was sup- 
posed to do. The French President is not opposed to 
NATO, but he wants the responsibility of each partner 
more clearly defined and a trigger provided for Europe 
itself. Yet he is willing, nevertheless, to negotiate a 
satisfactory agreement with NATO on defense. 

The world doesn’t feel so frightened nowadays as it 
relies on the nuclear stalemate. Neither the United 
States nor the Soviet Union wishes to commit suicide. 
So, while alliances are necessary, they are being put 
into proper perspective. The idea of a supranational 
state or supergovernment has, temporarily at least, 
been consigned to the realm of speculative theory. 

We are back, therefore, on well-traveled roads. We 
shall not forget our alliances in two world wars, nor the 
importance of a solidarity of spirit at all times. It can 
always bring us together in a common cause. This is 
normalcy in the twentieth century. 
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